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THE SOCIOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW IN BIBLE STUDY 
—AND A SUGGESTION. 


Few ministers fail sooner or later to become interested in 
sociology. . It could hardly be otherwise. On the one hand, 
men who are devoting their lives to human welfare 
Tue Minister naturally seek aid in any study which promises 
AND S0ci0LogY them assistance, and, on the other, what is more 
important for teachers of religion than a knowl- 
edge of that society which, with God’s help, they are to transform 
into the kingdom of God? Even when sociology does nothing 
more than teach one the difficulties of social regeneration and 
instil caution as to panaceas, it tenders no small aid to the leaders 
of the church. 


In the light of this interest it is altogether surprising that 
the sociological value of the Bible should have been so little 
appreciated. We do not refer to those teachings 

THE BIBLE AS : 
Sociotogica, ©f the prophets and Jesus and the apostles which 
MATERIAL deal explicitly with social matters, but rather to 
the more general value of the Bible as the record 
at once of the rise and fall of a nation and of the religious 
interpretation of its history. To be more explicit, there is 
within the Bible the history of the origin of the Jewish stock; 
of its passage from a family to a clan; of the combination of 
varied clans into a partially unified monarchy; of the develop- 
ment and disintegration of the monarchy culminating in the 
practical extinction of both its parts; and of a second beginning 
of the nation under the influence of ideals different from those of 
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the older Hebrew state. Along with the history of this politi- 
cal evolution and degeneracy, the Bible contains much material 
bearing upon the rise of social and religious institutions. Con- 
sidered simply as a source for a typical history of a people, the 
Bible has not yet begun to receive the attention it deserves. All 
this field is open to the minister. 


Yet history is of less practical importance for him than 
the interpretations placed upon it by contemporary religious 
teachers. The Bible is something more than a 
names chronicle of social evolution; it isthe theistic inter- 
oF History pretation of such. evolution. By the use of the 
Scriptures one may look upon human history 
through the eyes of the religious teacher of an early clan; 
through those of a prophet like Samuel, endeavoring to bring a 
rude, barbarous people into a better recognition of a very imper- 
fectly known God; through those of a Jeremiah, an Isaiah, 
an Amos, and a Hosea, as they discover the explanation of the 
misery endured by their people; and even more, through the 
eyes of Jesus as he preaches the sustaining presence of God, 
not only in nature, but also in human society. 

If once by the simplest process of historical exegesis the 
student of the Bible can bring himself to look through the eyes 
of these men upon human affairs, he will indeed become some- 
thing more than an exhorter to morality. He will learn to see 
divine life unfolding itself in human life, and acquire a new sense 
of the religious meaning of social movements. 


But what are the prerequisites of such study of the Scrip- 
tures? Clearly a knowledge of the sociological point of view 
sufficient to enable one to discover the social sig- 

THE PREREQUI- nificance of facts. The man whose mind is trained 
tn to think of the world as a collection of repellant 
Por of View individuals will be slow to grasp the biblical teach- 
ing as to the Hebrew nation or the kingdom of 

God. If a man has not had the necessary training in the 
schools, he should read some elementary book upon the matter, 
such as Henderson’s Social Elements, Small and Vincent’s 
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Introduction to the Study of Sociology, or Spencer’s Study of Soci- 
ology. Then, in the second place, the man must be ready to 
study the Bible sympathetically and not dogmatically, even 
without a conscious attempt at devotion. He must practice his- 
torical imagination, and endeavor to see the Hebrew nation, not 
through the eyes of a twentieth century, but through those of its 
contemporaries. The attempt to do this is in itself an educa- 
tion. When a man has such ability, the Bible will have become 
a new book, and he will have become a new preacher and 
teacher. Prophecy will appear to him something more than 
mysterious ejaculations or forecastings of the end of the world ; 
Jesus’ teaching will seem to him something more than pre- 
cepts; the work of the apostles something more than rigid legis- 
lation. He will, as never before, recognize the progressive 
revelation of God which lies in the record of the prophets’ per- 
ception of God’s leadings of their people; expository preaching 
will become easier and more inspiring; and perhaps, best of all, 
the student of the Bible will find his own faith in God’s presence 
in human life growing stronger as, on the one side, he realizes 
that human life has something of unity in it, and, on the other, 
that this unity may be interpreted with the prophets of old as 
one expression of an immanent God and Father. 


Editors always welcome response from their readers. The 
editorial in our December number has led a college and semi- 
nary graduate of ten years’ standing to ask how he 

Su@cesTions may prepare to be a ‘teacher of teachers.” Our 


FOR AN 
Gone answer would be twofold: first, get sufficiently in 


TEACHER touch with the modern pedagogical movement to 
grasp its principles ; and, secondly, learn to study the 
Bible in the proper way for one’s self. 

If additional study in some institution that will give him the 
true point of view is out of the question for a clergyman, for 
pedagogical purposes let him read the recent volume edited by 
Bishop Potter, Principles of Religious Education, and for method in 
biblical study Jet him pursue any of the courses of reading offered 
by the American Institute of Sacred Literature. 


THE UPPER JORDAN. 


By J. L. LEEPER, D.D., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


In a former article we learned that the Jordan river has its 
real beginning in the heart of the Huleh marsh, at the junction 
of the Leddan, the Banias, and the Hasbany. The Leddan takes 
its rise at the cup-shaped mound which marks the site of Dan; 
the Banias, at the ‘Syrian Tivoli” by that name; the principal 
source of the Hasbany is the fountain of Ain Fuarr, near the 
vine-clad, olive-embowered town of Hasbeya, which gives its 
name tothe stream. But back of all these and a hundred other 
little tributaries are the real springs of the Jordan—the snows 
which cover Hermon during the whole winter, and that still cap 
its glittering summit during the hottest days of summer. 

Its course is southward, traversing the impenetrable marsh, 
which is almost as little explored as the heart of central Africa. 
While thousands have viewed it with their field glasses as they 
traversed the hills of Naphtali on the west, only one white man 
-is on record as having navigated this part of the stream, viz., 
McGregor, of the ‘‘Rob Roy.” Some of his observations and 
experiences will best serve our purpose here. 

The newly formed stream at the junction he found about one 
hundred feet broad, with banks from twelve to twenty feet in 
height. The water was of a pale-brown color; but, judging from 
its character higher up, this would be true only in the rainy 
season. There was a small island of fine black gravel near the 
union. As the current bore him delightfully onward, he saw two 
buffalos on the high banks, whose driver he saluted with the 
usual ‘“‘salaam.”’ The driver stared at him as if he were a ghost 
and then ran away hallooing. Soon fifty men, women, and chil- 
dren were in pursuit, and by crossing the bends of the river, which 
were numerous, they were enabled to overtake him. As they 
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ran screaming, ‘Al burra! Al burra!” (‘To land! To land!”), 
they hurled missiles, which fell thick and fast around him. 
To all this he responded “Ingless!”” Then they dropped their 
scanty garments as they ran, and plunging into the water 
endeavored to seize him; but he shot past them, while they 
growled hoarsely at the loss of their prey. Again they took to 
the bank. Reaching in advance a wide, shallow place, they 
arranged themselves in a line across the stream. Cautiously he 


A BEDOUIN VILLAGE 


approached. Suddenly, when opportunity offered, using his 
paddle he splashed one of the swimmers in the face and escaped 
through the interval. The race continued. Some of them car- 
ried ox-goads, some spears, others long clubs with huge round 
knobs peculiar to the district. One who had a flint-lock perched 
himself upon the bank near the bed of the stream and, aiming it 
at him, awaited his approach. The muzzle followed him, cover- 
ing him accurately; but, as the Arab tugged at the stiff trigger, 
one powerful stroke of the oar caused the bullet to splash 
in the water behind. Again the race was renewed. Again the 
swimmers swarmed into the water. They seized the “ Rob Roy.” 
They raised their clubs over the boatman’s head. The capture 
was complete. They wanted him to disembark, but the intrepid 
navigator would not budge. After a parley, during which bakh- 
shish was frequently demanded, they raised the canoe with its 
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contents to their shoulders and strode up the steep bank and 
across the green to the chief’s tent. McGregor was now their 
prisoner. For several hours he carried on negotiations to obtain 
his freedom. Finally, upon the payment of a large amount of 
bakhshish, he was permitted to go forwird with a bodyguard, 


KEDAR—BEDOUINS AT DINNER 


furnished by them to prevent delays of a similar kind. As he 
advanced, the river widened out into numerous lagoons or divided 
into channels, which his accompanying retinue, several times 
increased from other villages, succeeded in swimming. The main 
branch turned and twisted exceedingly. At length the river 
spread out into the marsh and had no longer a distinct channel. 
Finally the “Rob Roy” became hopelessly entangled in the 
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reeds which formed for miles around an impenetrable jungle, 
and farther progress was impossible. Concerning the termina- 
tion of this journey the explorer’s own words are: 

Upon the deliberate survey of the little horizon around me, it was perfectly 
clear that no boat, or even a reed raft, or a plank, could get through the dense 
barrier before me. I much question whether a duck, or at any rate a fat one, 
could go far into it, and only a fish would be safe. 

Thus was first demonstrated the fact that the Jordan loses its 
identity as a stream in the marsh of Huleh. 


WEAVING THE PAPYRUS REED INTO MATS 


This jungle into which the Jordan dives is composed of the 
papyrus reed. The fact that the growth of that plant here covers 
the largest area in the world will justify a short digression con- 
cerning it. In ancient times it was largely cultivated in lower 
Egypt, but since it is now extinct in that region, it is believed not 
to have been indigenous there, but to have been introduced from 
upper Egypt or Syria. It grows in shallow water. Its main root, 
about fifteen feet in length and three or four inches in diameter, 
lies horizontally upon the water. From this innumerable string- 
like rootlets push downward into the mud; and from the upper 
surface triangular-shaped stems grow to the height of ten or 
twelve feet. They taper gracefully from a thickness of three or 
four inches at the root to the top, which terminates in a tuft of 
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numerous drooping spikelets of surprising regularity and beauty. 
It is used by the Arabs of the Huleh marsh to make the walls 
and roofs of their huts, but among the ancients it served a great 
variety of purposes. The pith was used for food, the stem to 
make boats, sails, cloth, cords, and, above all, writing material. 
This plant is probably referred to by Isaiah (35:7; 18:2), and 
in Job it is asked: ‘Can the papyrus grow up without mire?” 
It was probably the bulrush out of which the ark was made in 
which the infant Moses was laid in flags by the river’s brink. 
The numerous papyri discovered in Herculaneum and especially 
in the tombs of Egypt testify to its extensive use as a writing 
material among the ancients. It continued to be employed for 
the purposes of paper among the Greeks and Romans as late as 
the twelfth century, but after that time it was quite superseded 
by parchment. By means of a sharp instrument the stem was 
cut into longitudinal strips, which were laid close together to the 
desired width. These were tied together by means of other 
shorter strips laid at right angles. The two layers were caused 
to adhere either by the use of a paste or by the dissolution of 
the glutinous substance in the plant and its conversion into a 
glue or cement when the strips thus arranged were soaked in 
water. 

The waters of the Jordan percolate through several miles of 
papyrus rootlets and roll out into the lake of Merom. Accord- 
ing to Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, as well as Tristram and 
Vandevelde, the Jordan enters the lake on the eastern side of the 
marsh. McGregor, who explored the wall of papyrus reeds 
which bounds the lake from east to west on the northern side, 
could find no such passage, nor was I able with a powerful field 
glass from the western highlands to detect a channel running the 
entire length of the morass. McGregor did find a channel pene- 
trating the reeds to the distance of three miles, which terminated 
in a lake half a mile square, but he was unable to find a passage 
out of it leading northward. 

This first enlargement of the Jordan is spoken of once in the 
Scriptures as “the watersof Merom”’ (Josh.11:5). It is identi- 
fied as the Samachonitis of Josephus. Huleh is the name given it 
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by the Arabs of the district, but it is as old as the Christian era, 
and may have an origin as remote as Hul, the son of Aram. 
The lake is pear-shaped, being narrowest at the southern end. 
It is from ten to sixteen feet in depth, and is probably a few 
feet above the level of the sea. It is variously estimated at from 
four to six miles in length and from three to four in breadth, 
varying in area with the rainy season. At one time the lake 
extended farther north, but the various tributaries and mountain 
torrents during the winter season have for ages been carrying 
the soil from the surrounding hills and crowding the lake 
farther southward by their deposits of sediment, and in time to 
come it may be altogether obliterated. 

The lake occupies the center of a nearly level plain, sixteen 
miles in length from north to south, and from seven to eight 
miles in breadth from east to west. From the summit of the 
hills of Naphtali, from which I first viewed it, it presents one of 
the finest scenes in Palestine. On the west it is walled in by a 
range of steep and lofty hills; on the east it is bounded by the 
more gradually sloping hills of Bashan; on the north Hermon, 
with its double summit covered with perpetual snow, towers up 
to the height of ten thousand feet. At the south end of the 
lake the Jordan breaks through the rift on its rapid descent to 
the Sea of Galilee. The lake itself lies imbedded in the intense 
green of the abundantly watered vale, which presents a striking 
contrast to the rugged and barren hills around. The soil of the 
plain is fertile, and where it is tilled it isexceedingly productive. 
I came upon an Arab who had returned from New York, where 
he had acquired a fortune, which he was expending in draining 
a large tract which he had purchased in the valley. The arable 
land might be greatly increased in this way. 

The only permanent inhabitants of the valley are the Ghawa- 
tineh Arabs. They do not migrate, and are held in contempt 
by the Ishmaelites who come over from the hills of Bashan, 
bringing their flocks and herds with them, and camp there a few 
months till they have eaten up the pasturage. They live, as in 
patriarchal times, in ‘“‘the black tents of Kedar” made of the hair 
of the black goat. Pitched, as they often are, on the hillsides, 
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they are very picturesque. The Bedouins, who constitute the 
permanent population, have in addition to the black tents of 
goats’ hair a hut made of maps woven out of the papyrus reed. 
I visited several villages, one very large, in which I had the 
opportunity of seeing them weave the matting on a very primi- 
tive loom. On another occasion I saw some women churning. 


CHURNING 


They had a young buffalo’s or goat’s hide filled with milk and 
suspended from a tripod of sticks. This they were kneading as 
well as shaking, reminding one of the words of Solomon: 
“Surely the churning of milk bringeth forth butter, and the 
wringing of the nose bringeth forth blood.” The analogy seems 
the more appropriate and forcible when we consider that the 
words for “churning” and “wringing” are the same in Hebrew 
and signify kneading or pressing. 

We pitched our camp at the celebrated fountain of Mellahah, 
near the northwest end of the lake. This is a beautiful and 
most copious spring. It is considered by the Arabs to be the 
source of the lake, which they sometimes call by its name. It 
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first forms a pool several hundred feet in circumference. This 
sends forth a stream forty or fifty feet in breadth, which turns 
and old mill and then flows onward to the lake. The miasma of 
the swamp and the scattered tents upon the hillside had 
awakened our apprehension, but these proved less troublesome 
than the yelping of the wild beasts during the night watches. 


OLD MILL ON A TRIBUTARY OF LAKE HULEH 


The lake is surrounded for the most part by marsh land, so 
that it is unapproachable except on the southwest and at some 
points along the eastern shore. The region is a solitude. No 
keel plows the tranquil bosom of Huleh; and the air is seldom 
disturbed by the report of musketry. Itis the haunt of the hyena, 
the leopard, the wolf, the jackal, and a great variety of smaller 
game, while it is the paradise of the wild boar and the fleet 
gazelle. The scattered islets are the favorite resort of the wild 
duck, the swan, the pelican, and many other varieties of water 
fowl. Flocks of storks numbering scores may be approached 
within a few feet. We had the opportunity several times to 
observe the habits of the buffalo of this region, which Thompson 
thinks is the modern representative of the behemoth of Job, 
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whose land of Uz he locates in the hills of Bashan opposite (Job 
40: 15-23). And as we saw this strong and sinewy beast draw- 
ing the plow through the tough sward where the tiny ox would 
have balked; as we saw them reclining under the shady trees 
and willows of the brooks, or wallowing like swine in the mire, 
or bathing in the Jordan with all but their heads immersed, the 
resemblance seemed very striking. 


BUFFALO 


The broad plain which skirts the lake upon the west is cele- 
brated as the scene of Joshua’s last victory over the combined 
forces of the Canaanites under Jabin. There were gathered here 
the Canaanitish forces, not only of the immediate region, but 
from the lower Jordan valley, from the plains of Sharon and 
Philistia, together with the Hittites beyond Hermon. They were 
‘“‘as the sand is upon the seashore in multitude.” ‘And they 
came and pitched together at the waters of Merom to fight with 
Israel.’” The rout was complete. Joshua hamstrung the horses 
and burned the chariots which threatened to be so formidable 
an innovation in warfare, and drove the enemy across the hills 
toward Sidon. 

At the southern end or apex of this triangular expanse of 
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water the Jordan makes its escape through a deep and narrow 
gorge. Theriver leaves the lake probably about on a level with 
the Mediterranean sea. Smith puts it below, Conder seems to 
do the same; but other authorities have put it a little above, and 
much above, the sea level. For two miles it glides along with a 
good, but not swift current, between green sloping banks, to Jisr 
Benat Yacobe, or the “Bridge of Jacob’s Daughters.” This 
bridge is about sixty feet long and has three arches. The bridge 
may have been built by the crusaders, but it probably marks the 


HERDSMEN FROM BASHAN ON THE PLAIN OF MEROM 


site of an ancient ford, since it is the only suitable place between 
Lake Huleh and the Sea of Galilee, and is on an ancient high- 
road to Damascus. ‘The Descender’”’ now begins a fight with 
bowlders. In six miles it falls about 680 feet. While there is 
no well-defined cataract, it is a continued succession of rushing 
rapids, The banks contract, and the river in its headlong race, 
splitting into numerous streams, whirls past the small islets they 
form, set with oleanders, which often meet from bank to islet 
not a dozen feet apart. At the foot of the gorge, as if tired of 
foaming, the river glides tranquilly across an alluvial expanse 
two miles in length by one in breadth, formed by the detritus 
which it has washed down through the ages, and flows into the 
Sea of Galilee. This is the fertile plain of Buteha, the site of 
Bethsaida Julius, and the scene of the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes. 
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ATONEMENT IN NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. 


By GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, 
The University of Chicago. 


II. THE ATONEMENT OF COMMUNION. 


17. UNDERLYING the atoning practices already considered’ is 
a state of mind in which gods are regarded as essentially dis- 
tinct from man. This distinction, of course, does not go so far 
as to inhibit man from daring to devise means to come to an 
understanding with them, but the means devised and the spirit 
which inspires them attribute to the deity such a position above 
man, or imply such an attitude toward him, as reveals the great 
gulf which is fixed between them. The divine world is marked 
off clearly and decidedly from the human world; the inhabitants 
of the former have entered into certain formal relations with the 
latter on terms supposed to have been laid down by the gods, or 
such as are regarded as properly acknowledging their supremacy. 


I. 


18. But man has not always been so sure about the distinc- 
tions between spheres of being to which gods and men belong. 
In the Babylonian legend, recorded by Berosus, describing how 
the god Belos ‘ordered one of the gods to take off his head; 
and when it was taken off, they were to mix the blood with the 
soil of the earth, and from thence to form (other) men and ani- 
mais,’’* is illustrated a view of the kinship of men and beasts 
which is common among many primitive peoples. It rests ona 
fundamental notion of the universe as revealing a unity of life. 
One interpretation of the world, if not the earliest made by man, 
at least primitive and powerful, was in terms of man’s own voli- 
tion as manifesting his life. This same principle of life, this 

*BIBLICAL WORLD, January, 1901, pp. 22-31, “ The Atonement of Fear.” 

*Cory, Ancient Fragments, etc., p. 60. 
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quality of being, he ascribed to all things about and above and 
beneath him. They, too, had the life which he had, and they 
were so far his fellows. In this primitive thought all nature is 
treated as a kindred unity because things have not yet been dif- 
ferentiated into their kinds.3 

19. This principle of the unity of life in the primitive world 
appears in a vast body of phenomena of primitive religion. It 
affects fundamentally the conception of the divine world, as is 
shown in the Babylonian legend already quoted. The gods 
belong to this universe ; they partake of this life; they are akin 
to all other beings in which this life is manifested. According 
to Berosus the Babylonians believed that gods, men, and beasts 
were of the same blood. Whether the gods are “divine” or 
“supreme” beings because they represent this element of life at 
its maximum, or whether it is the sense of the mysterious and 
the incomprehensible in their manifestations that differentiates 
them —in any case they differ in degree, not in quality, from all 
else, and may therefore belong to any of the spheres of nature, 
from the sky to the stone, and, wherever appearing, are not 
regarded as anything else than beings who, however unlike in 
other respects, are one in essence with the rest of the universe. 

20. The concrete forms in which this notion was embodied 
were especially favored by the primitive organization of human 
society into kindreds on the basis of the tie of blood. It was 
in this clan or kin body that the religious ideas and practices 
given the name of “totemism” appeared. Totemism is the 
acceptance on the part of a clan, as its gods, of a ‘‘class of 
objects, generally a species of animals or of plants, more rarely 
a class of inanimate natural objects, very rarely a class of arti- 
ficial objects.’”’* The ascription of a clan organization to these 
objects and the alliance with them as supernatural beings involve 
the recognition of one blood flowing in both parties to the alli- 
ance. ‘Every animal of this kind” (if animal kind it be) ‘is 
looked upon as a brother, is treated with the same respect as a 


_ 3The sentence is adapted from W. R. SMITH, Religion of the Semites, second ; 


edition, p. 89. The preceding pages expound the same conception in detail. 
4FRAZER, Zotemism, p. 2, or Ency. Brit., s. v. 
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human clansman, and is believed to aid his human relatives by a 
variety of friendly services.’ But even where totemism did 
not exist, or had passed away, religious institutions were decid- 
edly modified by the social institutions and ideas, based on kin- 
ship and inheriting from the fundamental conception of the 
unity of life as already described. Gods and men in each 
larger or smaller association of this sort were a physical unity, 
indissolubly joined together because of common blood, the gods 
constituting the parental element, the men the children of their 
divine ancestors. Common obligations, common principles and 
rights, based on tribal expectation hardened into custom, were 
shared in by the divine and human members of the community.® 


II, 


21. This aspect of primitive thought and religion has required 
so full a statement, both because hitherto it has been largely 
overlooked or misapprehended, and chiefly since knowledge of 
it is indispensable to an apprehension of the atonement ideas and 
practices which are now to be considered. For it is evident that 
religion in this light assumes the fundamental community of 
gods and men rather than lays emphasis on their separateness, 
and that institutions of worship, which objectify and crystallize 
these human and divine relations, would upon this basis be occu- 
pied with the strengthening and renewing of this common ele- 
ment, this life of which both gods and men partake. Divine 
favor means that the common life is flowing freely from its divine 
fountain throughout all parts of the organism, and the task of 
religion is to insure its continuance. Suffering and misfortune 
indicate that the life-bond is becoming relaxed, and religion 
must bestir itself to join more closely the weakened ties and 
revive the waning life-current in the divine-human community. 
To the practices which arise out of these ideas attention may 
now be directed. 

22. An illustration from Greek religion will serve to present 
the central element of the praxis and offer a convenient analysis 

5W.R. SmItH, Rel. Sem.?, p. 124. 

This system is expounded with fulness of illustration in W. R. SMITH, Rel, 
Sem, Lecture II. 
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of its principal forms. The Greek festival of the Thesmophoria, 
celebrated in October, by women only, was intended to com- 
memorate the descent of Proserpine (or Demeter, the corn-god- 
dess) into the realm of the dead and her return to the upper world. 
Among other rites it was customary to throw pigs and cakes into 
sacred caverns, where serpents partly devoured them. Later 
“the decayed remains of the pigs and cakes”’ were brought away 
by consecrated persons and laid on the altar. ‘Whoever got a 
piece of the decayed flesh and cakes and sowed it with the seed- 
corn in his field was believed to be sure of a good crop.” Inthe 
course of the festival ‘‘the women appear also to have eaten 
swine’s flesh.”’7 

23. After the conventional and later elements are removed, 
the fundamental significance of this ceremonial appears to be the 
following. The pigs were originally the embodiments—the gods, 
if you like—of the life of the grain, representing this life, its fruc- 
tifying and abounding element, at the full. As such they are 
slain, and their flesh performs a double service in the ritual: first, 
it is buried in the grain-field; second, it is partaken of by the 
celebrants. The ceremony has for its purpose fertility, fructifi- 
cation; it accomplishes this by the death of the representative 
of the divine power and thereby the diffusion of the common | 
life, in the one case in the field for an abundant crop, in the 
other case in the celebrants for the great boon of women, off- 
spring. In sum, therefore, rituals, of which this is one of many,. 
center about the solemn sacramental killing of the god, whereby 
is made possible for the worshipers, usually by eating the flesh, 
a communion in the life represented at its maximum in the slain 
god, and as a result of this communion a renewal and revival of 
this life in the various spheres of its energizing activity. 

24. The sacramental death of the god for the diffusion of 
life, where the worshipers do not directly partake of the divine 
body, is illustrated in a variety of sacred ceremonials. Where 
the deity is from the vegetable world it is often burned to lib- 
erate the life. The customs connected with sacred fires in 


7The language here and there in this description is taken from FRAZER, The 
Golden Bough, 11, pp. 45 f., by whom this interpretation of the ritual is given. ., .. 
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many parts‘of the world, the burning of “‘an unthreshed sheaf of 
corn,”’ or of “living trees,” are intended to liberate the divine 
plant life and assure an abundant harvest.® It may be that the 
burning of the Yule log at Christmas had a similar purpose. 
The sacred tree may be cut down, or its branches lopped off and 
carried around from house to house or distributed among the 
people to obtain fertility and prosperity.9 

25. Animal gods are killed in circumstances which betray 
the same circle of ideas. In Transylvania at harvest time ‘‘a 
live cock is bound up in the last sheaf and killed.” The feath- 
ers are kept to be mixed next spring with the grain from the 
last sheaf and scattered on the field to be tilled. ‘Thus the 
corn-spirit in the form of a cock is killed at harvest, but rises 
to fresh life and activity in spring.” At Rome on the 
fifteenth of October a horse was sacrificed in the Campus Mar- 
tius. The tail was cut off and hurried to the Regia, that the 
blood might fall on the sacred hearth. The head was also 
severed and hung with loaves; and the citizens of two quarters 
of the city strove for it, the final possessors being permitted to 
nail it to one of their buildings. Here again is the slaying of a 
representative of the spirit of fertility. The securing of his head 
aud tail is the pledge of prosperity for the community for the 
coming year. It is probable also that the congealed blood from 
the tail was mixed by the vestals with sacred ashes and used in 
other ceremonies which had like sacramental purposes.” 

26. Among savage peoples human gods were sacrificed with 
similar ceremonials. The most striking case is obtained from 
the ritual of the Khonds of Bengal. The person chosen for the 
sacrifice was ‘‘regarded as something more than mortal ;” indeed, 
everything done shows him to be thought of as divine. On the 
day of the sacrifice all sought to touch the victim; his hair, his 
spittle, had sovereign virtue. At the killing his flesh was hacked 
from his body and distributed to all the worshipers, who hastened 
home with it, where it was rolled in leaves and buried in the field. 

8 Frazer, G. &., II, pp. 244 ff. 
9PHILPOT, Zhe Sacred Tree, p. 91; FRAZER, G. &., I, pp. 62 ff. 
_ FRAZER, G. B., pp. 9 f. FOWLER, Roman Festivals, pp. 241 ff., 83. 
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The bones and remaining parts were burned, and the ashes 
were scattered over the field, laid as paste over the homes or 
granaries, or mixed with the new corn. Thus “the flesh and 
ashes . . . . were believed to be endowed with a magical or phy- 
sical power of fertilizing the land.”** Rituals of quite the 
same sort are found among the peoples of Mexico and South 
America, among the Pawnees of North America and the tribes 
of Africa." 

27. By far the more numerous examples are those in which 
the slain god is eaten sacramentally by the celebrants, who thus 
commune directly in the life of the god. This feature of the 
rite usually takes the form of a sacrificial meal, and as such has 
left its traces in almost all religions. Thus in the case of vege- 
table gods, seeds or fruits are eaten in a solemn festival ;*+ the 
worshipers of the sacred tree in northern India chew its leaves 
or pierce their ears and hang therein a splinter of the tree.*5 

28. With respect to the communion feast in the slain animal- 
god, Mr. Frazer holds that two types are observable. One is 
that represented by the festival of the bear-god held by the - 
Ainos of Japan, who kill bears as an ordinary means of procur- 
ing food and clothing, but who also at stated times perform a 
religious slaughter of a young bear who has been previously 
fattened, and hold a sacramental feast on his flesh. The other 
type is that of the Todas of India, who habitually spare their 
divine animal, the buffalo, but on rare and solemn occasions, 
yearly, join in the ceremony of killing and eating a very young 
male buffalo calf, the only time in which they eat this flesh. 
Both types rest on the fundamental idea of atonement by com- 
munion, the former securing expiation by that means, the latter 
emphasizing and renewing the divine life in the community.” 
This notion is emphasized baldly in the Arabian feast described 
by Nilus, where the camel is cut into pieces and at once devoured 

FRAZER, G. B., I, pp. 384 ff. 13 [bid., pp. 381 ff. 


“4 An instance of a sacramental rice festival is given in W. R. SMITH, Rel. Sem2, 
p 242, note 3; cf Frazer, G. &., II, pp. 71 f. 


1SJEVONS, J/ntroduction to the History of Religion, pp. 214, 220. 
*6 FRAZER, G. &., II, pp. 90 ff., gives several examples. 
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raw and warm by the worshipers, though at this period doubt- 
less the camel had ceased to be a divine animal and his blood 
was offered to the god.’” 

29. Of painful significance is the employment of the human 
victim in these festivals. Happily the majority of cases are 
among barbarous or semi-barbarous peoples. It is also true 
that at a very early period this particular form of the rite was 
abandoned or modified so that the objectionable feature of can- 
nibalism disappeared. Yet the existence of actual observances 
of the sort, and of ceremonials in which the original rite is 
vaguely but actually recalled,** as well as the @ priori likelihood 
that a doctrine accepted in the case of vegetable and animal gods 
would also have its place in the ritual of sacrifice of the human 
gods, form a body of evidence for the practice which is irre- 
sistible.” 

30. Two other forms of the general principle under consid- 
eration (see par. 21) are worthy of brief mention. The first is 
the widespread practice of killing the divine king. Among not 
a few savage peoples the king is the god. He is regarded as 
possessing the divine life among men at its maximum, and there- 
fore in his person are bound up the powers and forces that guar- 
antee the safety and prosperity of his people, if not, indeed, the 
course of nature and the on-going of the world. Among the 
Congo peoples their Chitomé was held to be ‘a god on earth 
and all-powerful in heaven.” ‘If he were to die a natural death, 
they thought that the world would perish, and the earth, which 
he alone sustained by his power and merit, would immediately 
be annihilated.” In order, therefore, that this catastrophe 


17 W. R. SMITH, Rel. Sem.?, pp. 281 f., 338 f. 


#8 The Dionysiac orgies, in which the bull was torn to pieces and devoured by the 
worshipers, point back to older practices, of which legend has preserved the recollec- 
tion, in which a human victim was thus treated. (W. R. SMITH, art. “Sacrifice,” 
Ency. Brit., Vol. XX1, Philadelphia edition, p. 1454.) 


19The topic is one which claims a fuller treatment than can be given here; 
material may be found in W. R. SMITH, Rel. Sem.?, pp. 367 f.; FRAZER, G. &., II, pp. 
88 f., 218 ff.; JEvons, /uztroduction, pp. 201 ff.; DE LA SAuSSAYE, Religionsgeschichte, 
English translation, p. 137. 


20 FRAZER, G. &., I, p. 113. 
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might not happen, it was needful that the divine king should be 
put to death while in the plenitude of his powers, and thus the 
life be transmitted in its fulness to another, or at least remain in 
the world among the people over whom the divine king ruled. 
Thus he was killed sometimes when the first sign of physical 
weakness appeared, sometimes when in full vigor, after a 
year’s reign. Thus perishing, he left his spirit behind as the 
creative preserving power, the divine life remaining fructifying 
and unimpaired to assure the salvation of his people and the 
world.”" 

31. The second instance is that in which the worshiper 
secures participation in the divine life by placing himself, or 
something intimately connected with himself, in immediate 
physical contact with deity. Thus the branches of tree-gods are 
filled with bits of rags or pieces of clothing ; their trunks have 
nails and pins stuck into them; into sacred wells pins are thrown, 
or clothing is deposited near them; in the crevices of the cave 
of the Dictean Zeus in Crete are hidden innumerable objects of 
all sorts.* These practices were common all over the world. 
Both the hair and nails were favorite means to this end; they 
grow visibly ; they reveal life unmistakably. Hence, cut off, 
they form appropriate objects to lay on the shrine of the god. 
It is possible that the true explanation of at least some of the 
cuttings of the flesh assigned to another principle (see par. 11) 
really belong here. The blood as representing life is applied 
to the altar or the idol to strengthen the life-bond. Such indeed 
is most probably the deepest meaning of all these acts. ‘My 
shirt or stocking, or a rag to represent it, placed upon a sacred 
bush, or thrust into a sacred well .... or a nail from my 
hand driven into the trunk of the tree . . . . is thenceforth in 
continual contact with divinity; and the effluence of divinity, 

2t MACDONALD, Religion and Myth, chap. iv; FRAZER, G. B., I, p. 228. Another, 
but less satisfactory, interpretation of this custom is given by JEVONs, /utroduction, 
pp. 291 ff. 

2 A fact stated in an unpublished lecture by Professor Louis Dye, of Oxford. 


23 For in some cases it is not the suffering that is the important thing in the rite; 
cf. W. R. SmitH, Rel. Sem.?, p. 337. 
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reaching and involving it, will reach and involve me. In this 
way I may become permanently united with the god.” 


Ill. 


32. Enough has been presented in the preceding paragraphs 
to show the general character of this ritual whose purpose was 
atoning in the large sense already accepted by us. The dis- 
tinguishing features of it are two. First, the atonement is 
wrought by communion with the god, which results in the 
renewal of the life-bond that binds together the community, 
human and divine, and pours a new flood of vitality throughout 
the whole body. This may be conceived of in a purely objec- 
tive and impersonal fashion, as a necessary element of the com- 
munity’s life, to be performed at stated intervals.*5 Or, as the 
personality of deity became emphasized and the god’s inde- 
pendent attitude toward his worshipers was held in view, the 
ceremonial would have as its purpose his “reconciliation”’ with 
his people by the same process. Disaster of any sort— failure of 
crops, drought, plague, defeat in war—would be interpreted as 
the weakening of the life-bond, the strengthening of which, by a 
communion sacrifice, was equivalent to the reéstablishment of 
harmony between the alienated parties. What is true of the 
Semitic ritual here is true of all such rituals—‘the notions of 
communion and atonement are bound up together, atonement 
being simply an act of communion, designed to wipe out all 
memory of previous estrangement.” © 

33. The second feature is the striking one suggested in pre- 
ceding paragraphs—that the atoning work is wrought by the 
deity himself; the human is the recipient, is secondary, almost 
pzssive, in the presence of the energy of the divine life, achiev- 
ing reconciliation by its own superabounding effluence. In fur- 
ther confirmation of this interpretation of the praxis the attitude 

24H ARTLAND, Zhe Legend of Perseus, Il, pp. 214 f. Chap. xi of this volume 
contains a very full discussion of these practices. Cf also W. R. SmiTH, Rel. Sem.?, 
pp. 320 ff. 


25 Thus among certain Indian tribes the sacred animal is eaten, body and blood, 
once a year. (W. R. SMITH, art. “Sacrifice” in Zncy. Brit.) 


26W. R. SMITH, Rel. Sem.?, p. 320. 
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of the celebrants is significant. As one element may be men- 
tioned the gloom and sadness which characterize the prepara- 
tion for the divine sacrifice and its celebration. Such was the 
case in the killing of the bear by the Ainos, of the buffalo by 
the Todas, and of the ram by the Egyptians.” While the victim 
must die, those who slay him recognize the horror of the deed. 
Do they desire to escape responsibility for it? Nodoubt. Yet 
it is not impossible also that they wish to emphasize the fact 
that they are only accessories, instruments, to bring about what 
the deity himself would have. Certainly this is suggested by 
the endeavor to induce the victim to go willingly to his death, 
illustrated in the details of some rituals. Thus the oxen to be 
sacrificed to Zeus at Athens were driven round the altar, on 
which lay wheat or barley cakes, and the ox which stopped and 
ate of the cakes was regarded as having offered himself for the 
sacrifice.* The requirement, sometimes made, that the whole 
community take part in the killing, as when each one must cast 
a stone at the victim,” may have in view the general participa- 
tion in the benefit coming from the death as well as the common 
liability in causing it. The essential thing is the divine submis- 
sion to death whereby life is renewed in the people. So the 
Khonds (see par. 26) comforted one of their number, whose 
child had been thus sacrificed as a divine victim, saying: ‘‘ Your 
child has died that all the world may live.” 

34. While one cannot help a strange feeling of surprise in 
recognizing so early in human history this type of religion, he 
cannot wonder at the power with which it laid hold upon the 
early world, and the persistence with which it continued to appear 
in later periods, when other forms of cult and other religious 

27 FRAZER, G. B., pp. 102, 137; SMITH, Rel. Sem.?, p. 431. 

28W. R. SMITH, Rel. Sem.?, p. 309 and note. 

29JEVONS, /ntroduction, pp. 255, 292. 

3° FRAZER, G. &., I, p. 385. It is interesting to observe that the god who dies is 
thought of as coming to life again after his death and by virtue of it. His death sets 
free the life which revivifies himself. Thus in the Buphonia at Athens we are told 
that “the dead was raised again in the same sacrifice ;” the flesh was tasted, the ani- 


mal’s skin was stuffed, and so life was diffused. CA art. “‘ Sacrifice” in Ency. Brit., 
p- 1454. 
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ideals were in the ascendant. It appealed to the higher ele- 
ments of human nature, to the slumbering, but always living, 
consciousness of oneness with the divine. Hope and trust, con- 
fidence and assurance, were religious qualities encouraged by it. 
The fundamental mysteries of life and death were at its heart, 
and the victory of the divine life in death was its supreme note. 
The realism of its cult kept all these features living, clear, and 
impressive. Its weakness lay in the fact that its conception of 
life was limited to the physical. The blood-bond was materially 
conceived, and the god whose communion was sought shared in 
the lower, rather than the higher, life of his worshipers. Thus 
the sense of sin, on the one hand, and of divine moral purpose, on 
the other, was weak. The conception of holiness was largely 
naturalistic. Hence came its crudity and grossness of concep- 
tion. Its very realistic character intensified its weaker side, and 
with the growth of society into higher forms and ideals it lost 
its hold. That it was capable of progress will be seen by its 
revival in connection with later religion. So near are some 
of its elements to fundamental realities of the highest types of 
religion that W. Robertson Smith can say: “‘ The voluntary death 
of the divine victim, which we have seen to be a conception not 
foreign to ancient sacrificial ritual, contained the germ of the 
deepest thought in the Christian doctrine: the thought that 
the Redeemer gives himself for his people.” * 

3* Rel, Sem., first edition, p. 393, omitted in second edition; ¢f also an apprecia- 


tive, if somewhat less sympathetic, comment in Scort, Sacrifice, Jts Prophecy and Ful- 
Silment, p. 72. 
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TWO POEMS OF BEGINNINGS. 


By PROFESSOR EDWARD B. POLLARD, 
Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 


PoETRY is not, as some suppose, synonymous with fancy, and 
at the opposite pole from truth. On the contrary, the sublimest 
truths have usually been presented first in poetry. When these 
begin to appear in prose they are far on the way toward com- 
mon property, if not toward the commonplace. There has 
always been some basis for the view that “the poets are our only 
truth-tellers.” 

Now, the Bible is poetic almost throughout. About four- 
fifths of the Old Testament is Hebrew poetry. In this respect, 
at least, the Bible is not different from other great writings of 
antiquity, for they are all more or less poetic in form. Prose is 
a comparatively late invention. 


Even the careless reader of Scripture must have observed the 
similarity between the first verses of the book of Genesis and 
the opening lines of the gospel of John. For both commence 
with the thought: “In the beginning —God.” 

- These opening poems are given side by side, not only 
because of their moral sublimity, which is unmistakable, but also 
because of the interest which attaches to them when compared 


as poems of ‘first things.” They furnish, too, good illustrations 
of the method in Hebrew poetry. For notice not only the fact 
of parallelism or the balancing of thought with thought, line with 
line—which is the most common mark of Hebrew poetry —but 
also a less common chain effect, in which a second line takes 
up the leading word or idea in the first; the third, that of the 
second; and so on to the end of the strophe. This may be most 
readily traced, for example, in the second strophe of the second 
of the poems below, in the words him — made, made—life, life— 
light, light—darkness, darkness —it (him); thus returning to the 
point of departure. 
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The same art may be traced in the first strophe of the first 
poem, though not verbally so perfect in form as that given above. 
The links here are in some instances the same word; in others, 
the same idea. Thus we have God—earth, earth—chaos, dark- 
ness (chaos)—deep, face of the waters (deep)—God; and we are 
back to the starting-point, which is God. 

The strophic divisions of the two poems are also of interest ; 
the first being uniform, four lines, two couplets composing 
each. The second, however, is progressive, there being six, 
eight, ten, and twelve lines respectively in the body of the 
poem, with an introductory and a concluding strophe of four 
lines each. 

If one be tempted to the thought that this kind of writing is 
artificial and unworthy of an inspired author, let one remember 
that the artistic is not to be identified with the artificial. It is 
a gratuitous assumption to suppose that inspiration would reject 
the beautiful in form, while holding to the beautiful in substance. 
It is not to be assumed that a writer, guided by the divine spirit, 
will be less likely to yield himself to the dictates of the beautiful 
than one not so illumined. And, what is more conclusive still, 
we actually find that the inspired writers of the Sacred Scriptures 
do make use of art in their presentation of truth. To be sure, 
artificiality and forced effects are not consistent with the highest 
inspiration. But if a child of the eighteenth century “‘lisped in 
numbers for the numbers came,” why may it not be quite as 
natural for one whose mind and heart have been attuned to the 
deeper, diviner harmonies to give out his message in a form con- 
sonant with the inner truth and beauty which that message is 
intended to reveal? God, as he expresses himself in nature, speaks 
in rhythm, in magnificent harmonies. And one has well called 
Hebrew poetry nature’s own rhythm ; for its continual balance of 
line with line finds its prototype in the swaying to and fro of the 
bough, the alternate play of the wings of the flying bird, the rise 
and fall of the fountain, the ebb and flow of the tide, the heaving 
of the emotion-filled bosom. 
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TWO POEMS OF BEGINNINGS 


I. 
POEM OF THE FIRST MORN—THE LIGHT OF DAY. 
I. 


In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth, 
And the earth was desolation and a waste, i 
And darkness was upon the face of the deep, 
And God’s spirit was brooding upon the face of the waters. i 


Be 
And God said: 


Let there be light, 

And there was light ; 

And God saw the light, that it was good ; 
And God divided the light from the darkness. 


3. 

And God called the light day, 

And the darkness he called night. 

And it was evening, and it was morning, 
The first day. 


II. 
POEM OF THE FIRST-BORN—THE LIGHT OF LIFE. 
I. 


In the beginning was the Word, 
And the Word was with God, 
And the Word was God, 

The same was in the beginning with God. 


2. 
All things were made by him, 


And without him was not anything made that was made. 
In him was life, 

And the life was the light of men; 

And the light shineth in darkness, 

And the darkness apprehended it not. 


3. 
A man came, sent from God, whose name was John, 
The same came for a witness 

To witness of that light, 

That all might believe through him. 

He was not the light, 

But came to bear witness of the light. 

There was the true light, 

Which lighteth every man, coming into the world. 
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He was in the world, 
And the world was made by him, 

And the world knew him not. 

He came unto his own, 

And his own received him not; 

But as many as received him 

To them gave he right to become children of God, 

To them that believe on his name, 

Which were born not of blood, nor of the will of flesh, nor of the will of man, 


But of God. 


5. 
And the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us, 
And we beheld his glory, 

The glory of the only begotten of the Father, 
Full of grace and truth. 

[John beareth witness of him and crieth saying, 
This was he of whom I said, 

He that cometh after me is become before me, 
For he was before me.] 

For of his fulness have we all received, 

And grace for grace. 

For the law was given by Moses, 
Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. 


6. 


No man hath seen God at any time. 
The only begotten Son, 

He who is in the bosom of the Sudlies: 
He hath declared him. 


A close examination of this latter poem will show the chain 
connecting the strophes, especially strophe 3 with strophe 4 
through the word world; strophe 4 with strophe 5 through the 
word flesh. In strophe 5 we have a break in the “chain effect” 
by the introduction of lines concerning John’s testimony, indi- 
cated by the brackets. Leaving the bracketed portion out for 
the moment, we observe the chain taken up again, through the 
links fulness, grace and truth. But note that the lines in brackets 
link themselves closely with strophe 3 (the other verses concern- 
ing John) through the words wetness and come, as closely indeed 
as if they had originally belonged together. 
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In these poems, so full of beauty and sublimity, we have two 
of the noblest expressions of the divine revelation. In the first 
God expresses himself through physical light, as he utters the 
word, and darkness flees away. 

He spake, and it was done. 

He commanded, and it stood fast. 
In the second, through the Eternal Word, God expresses 
himself as the light of spirit and of life—the light that lighteth 
every man, coming into the world. 


A Meditation. 


John 10:10. ‘I am come that they may have life and may 
have it abundantly.” 


How different is this idea of a world-savior, and consequently of a 
gospel, from that of many religious teachers of the past and of the 
present! Others have told him who was ambitious to attain the divine 
likeness to cease to live, or at least to live only enough to keep from 
suicide. Sometimes this reduction of life has been physical, and men 
have all but starved; sometimes it has been intellectual, and men have 
all but ceased to think ; sometimes it has been ascetic, and men have 
abandoned the good things of the world to those who are not ambitious 
for righteousness. Jesus sets himself against all these perversions of 
nature. Divine sonship does not consist in minimizing, but in magni- 
fying, life, and the means of such enlargement is that which is the very 
heart of Jesus’ mission— a revealed God. 


EZEKIEL’S CONTRIBUTION TO SOCIOLOGY. 


By Rev. A. W. ACKERMAN, 
Portland, Ore. 


Tue prophecies of Ezekiel are literature in the highest sense. 
He was a man of the book and the study, delighting in the calm 
of meditation, and in giving “parlor lectures” on pressing and 
timely themes. It is this character of the man and his work 
that accounts for the neglect which he suffers. People do not 
understand him. 

The problem.— But considering him as a man of theory, we 
may find a central plan in his work that involves a definite phi- 
losophy of life and events. It is with the mysteries that he has 
to do. His life, which is always subordinate, gives us glimpses 
of the way these mysteries were laid before him. In the dark 
days of despair which followed the wicked reign of Manasseh, 
a gloom which the purity and uprightness of the boy-king could 
not dispel, the father had named the child Ezekiel—‘ God will 
strengthen or prevail.’’ For several years ‘God will strengthen 
or prevail” was sounding in his ears, speaking of conflict, of the 
battling of nations, of the might of the God of all hosts—his 
God. Then came the death of Josiah, that best of kings, dead, 
seemingly, before his time, falling in defense of Judah at the 
hand of Israel’s oldest and worst enemy; and during the wide- 
spread lamentation that followed this boy’s father turned his 
troubled face to his son and said, ‘“ Ezekiel,’ or ‘God will pre- 
vail.” Youth and young manhood passed in the calamitous 
days of Jehoiakim, when the nation with increasing momentum 
hurried on to ruin. A rainbow of hope circled the mockery of 
his name when Jehoiakim died and Coniah came to the throne, 
but the light faded when the choice families of Judah were 
taken captive, and Ezekiel in the train of Coniah found himself 
in Babylon. Five years of painful suspense—during which 
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some said they would all return, while others doubted, and 
Jeremiah wrote, “build your houses and settle yourselves in the 
alien land, for return is not to be expected” —brought the dark- 
ness of blighted hope. 

Ezekiel’s world was full of mysteries. He had hoped to fill 
the office of priest, but he had been torn from the temple —what 
place was there for a priest among the captives? The holy 
temple was defamed, idolatry was crowding the true worship, 
the priests were corrupt — what was the future of the priesthood ? 
Judah was crumbling; Judah, the prince of the brethren, the 
chosen of the nations! Beset on every side, the prey of all 
peoples, lacking strength to withstand the pressure within and 
without—what of the homeland? Was Jehovah to be for- 
gotten? Had he been outwitted by heathen gods? Were all 
prophecies to fail? It was all very well to talk of accommodat- 
ing one’s self to circumstances and to make the best of the 
situation, as Jeremiah suggested; to marry heathen wives and 
smooth the rough path of captivity, as the exiles were so quickly 
doing; but it was not very well to join one’s self to idols and to 
forget one’s birthright; no, not if there be a heart of loyalty 
within and a tongue to sing: . 

If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 

Let my right hand forget her cunning, 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, ,. 

If I remember thee not; 

If I prefer not Jerusalem 

Above my chief joy. 
Here is a great-minded exile brooding over the sorrows and 
working out the salvation of the homeland, a Dante who, 
through love of that which is lost, rises to the vision of the 
eternal, who through the blurred glass of calamity could see 
the illimitable expanse of life, and in it could catch the fair form 
of the perfect society. 

The theory.—Judea was the scene of all his dreams. It was 
his Arcadia, perhaps because it was lost to him. The temple— 
dignified by history, enriched by tradition, sanctified by the 
divine presence, glorified by distance, idealized by invisibility— 
conditioned all his thought. His vision was narrow; he found 
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but one kernel of good within his reach, and that was the sincere 
worship of the temple. But the temple as it was could not 
satisfy him; it was profaned with idolatry. It took faith for 
him to discover the seed-corn; it required more than faith to 
discern in it the germ of a perfect social structure; the seer 
alone might have that vision. What hope for better days and 
better living save through thrashing and winnowing? Jerusalem 
must fall; the temple must become a ruin; Judah must be 
scattered among the nations; from beneath the flail and the fan 
the new society must be gathered, cleansed, sown, husbanded. 
We are to think of the meaning of it to Ezekiel. 

The aggravating cause of much of Israel’s trouble in the 
past had been the idolatrous nations on every side. Israel was 
a field of wheat in a world of tares. It is a venerable fallacy 
that tares are but degenerate wheat. The fallacy adds weight 
to the fact that many of these idolatrous nations were allied to 
Israel by kinship, trade, and treaty. It was an awful fact that 
Ezekiel could not blink —Judah, of all the nations of the time, 
had built a pantheon for the gods of the earth. Jeremiah’s 
question to the idolaters in the holy city, ‘‘What nation hath 
changed its gods which are no gods? but my people have 
changed their glory for that which doth not profit,” required 
no answer. There was no answer. And here again was the 
mystery. Israel had been chosen for a light to the gentiles, 
and, behold, his glory had become death-shade. Ezekiel’s prob- 
lem was complicated by national alliances. Everything that 
would menace the safety and development of Israel must be 
removed with the chaff of his own people. These nations were 
tares, and tares only. They had choked the ground, and must 
be gathered for the burning. He had no hope for their purifi- 
cation; Judah, as the means of cleansing, had himself become 
foul ; wait till the harvest. It is the old story of the one sound 
apple in the midst of worms and decay; of the pure-minded 
youth who chooses vicious associates for the good he may do 
them; of the woman who marries a drunkard that she may 
reform him. You will sometimes think him harsh and vindic- 
tive in his treatment of the aliens, and then you must turn to 
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his attitude toward the false of his own nation. What think 
you? Should he be more gentle with the stranger than with the 
friend? Then were he neither just nor human. Let it be said 
to his praise that his own, his kin, his loved ones, received the 
same condemnation as those who were hateful to him. This is 
the seal of the true prophet as it is of the true man. 

The destruction of the beloved city and the wiping out of the 
wicked nations which were allied to it would leave a clear field. 
The seed-corn of the new kingdom would then be sown. It must 
be sown if aught of good is to grow in the world; if there is to 
be any joy for the husbandman or any song at the harvest. And 
yet no good seed ever came to blossom in so fair a field without 
a struggle. ‘While the good man slept an enemy came and 
sowed tares in the field.’”” Ezekiel was not blind to the world- 
wide conflict. He did not think of building his perfect society 
on the holy hill with a desert all about it, or even hope, much 
less expect, that the rest of the world would go on in its evil 
way with indifference. His was no Atlantis with a great sea 
between it and all the world; nor a monastic system of strong 
walls, heavily barred doors, and life-vows ; no community—some 
Brook Farm or Amana—to which the like-minded might flee, 
saying: ‘As for me, I will serve the Lord apart from the wicked- 
ness and whirl of society.’”’ The past had proven the weakness 
of such an attempt. God had pavilioned Jerusalem in the eternal 
hills, the nations had passed on either side and left it unmolested ; 
but when it came into contact with the nations it went to pieces, 
it was going to pieces before his eyes. The only hope for Israel’s 
purity was in remaining in the world while not of the world, and 
in battling for the right against all the odds which the evil- 
minded might devise. And here he touches the thought of 
Jesus when He rebukes selfish asceticism. Out of this distant 
past comes the message: Evil is to be thrust out, not by running 
from it, but by fighting it. But Ezekiel was a man of hope, else 
were he no prophet. By faith he sees the triumph of the right, 
and shouts the certainty of the victory into the ears of the 
people to give them strength and hope. Around him the harps 
were hung upon the willows; his friends, stung by the jeering 
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request, ‘Sing us one of the songs of Zion,” retort : ‘‘ How shall 
we sing the Lord’s song in the land of a stranger?” Perhaps 
not; they may be justified in their depression; but shall the 
Lord’s people forget the Lord’s song? Is there no hope that 
they shall some day sing it in the Lord’s own land? And 
the prophet answers, “Yes,” and there is no false ring in it, 
because he sees the clouds parting and a new nation, as a bride 
adorned for her husband, arising around a new temple on Mount 
Zion. 

Sociological value.—The theory is a four-stranded, twisted 
cable of human life. Everything about it is full of life. (1) 
There must be a process of sifting to find the seeds of good. 
(2) There must be cleansing and testing to insure a righteous 
stock. (3) The life thus started must prove its right to live in 
conflict with universal evil; it must arm itself and become an 
archangel with its foot on the dragon. (4) Then, and then 
only, may peace come and the perfect state be realized. It is 
mastery, but through the victory of the truth; moral mastery, 
an overturning, overturning, overturning, until he whose right it 
is to rule shall come to receive his crown from a willing people. 
Like all prophets, time was of no real value to him when he had 
his beatific vision in his eye. His accuracy in marking time as 
a matter of history is noticeable, but he has no gauge for the 
flight of his fancy. Time measures mundane things; prophets 
feel the sweep of the eternities. So real was the vision that he 
could not doubt its nearness; so clearly did he see the outlines, 
and so great faith had he, that the centuries shrank to years, or 
even days. His work is not one whit invalidated by this fore- 
shortening; it opens it to criticism, and it may be that only a 
prophet may discover its highest worth; it is certain that we 
must stand in his place and acknowledge that every picture of 
mind, brush, or pen gains its truth by its position. After Cor- 
reggio had decorated the dome of the cathedral in Parma, the 
chapter and the people were dissatisfied with it, and a mason’s 
boy called it “a hash of frogs;” but a few years later Titian 
passed that way and said: “If you had filled the dome with gold, 
you would not have paid what it is worth.” And so it is with 
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the work of Ezekiel: the mass of men have called it a meaning- 
less jumble, while a few scholars have bowed before it as of 
incomparable value. And when you range yourself by the side 
of the prophet, you discover that all his theories spring from a 
strong tap-root. Twenty-seven years passed between the vision 
of the whirlwind and the day in which he laid down his pen, 
having written, ‘‘and the name of the city from that day shall 
be Yahweh-shammah ”—“ Jehovah is there.” His theory was the 
working out of a principle that was first and last with him. 
Wherever you approach him, his answer is ready and is always 
the same. The perfect, ideal state must not simply take account 
of religion; it must be religious. The question of church and 
state might not enter; the church was to be the state, and the 
state was to be the church. You may say that it is like a priest 
to be so biased that he can see nothing but religion, but in all 
honesty, granting this for the time, ought not we to consider his 
thought as a balance to that which is so prejudiced that it takes 
no account of religion at all? Possibly it was Schelling who first 
lent a great name to the theory that all society was of necessity 
religious, but Ezekiel spoke some centuries before Schelling, 
gave the weight of his thought to the same theory, and over- 
topped the modern philosopher by standing for the higher truth: 
the perfect society can never be founded on a false religion; 
it demands the highest in its purity; the true religion must 
dominate all of thought and all of life. It pays to thread the 
labyrinth of his visions, to double and redouble on our track, if 
this may be borne in upon our minds so that there is no for- 
getting it. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE QUESTIONS OF A SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CATECHISM. 


IV. GOD. 


. How have you come by your knowledge of God? 
. For what reasons do you consider your knowledge of God valid? 
. Would you say that Jesus came to bring a correct and perfect conception 


of God, or God himself ? 


. What was Jesus’ thought of God? 
. ‘What advance, if any, does the revelation of God in Jesus represent 


upon that of the Old Testament ? 


. In view of what you learned in Question 5, what theory do you form as 


to the mode of God’s self-revelation ? 


. Is there a revelation of God in nature and conscience as well as in his- 


tory? What does Paul teach upon this subject? 


. Give us your idea of the nature and character of God. 
. What is meant by God’s work of (a) creation, (6) providence, and (c) 


YY 


redemption ? 
GEORGE B. FOSTER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


. What is God ? 
. Are there more Gods than one? 
. How many persons are there in the Godhead ? 


What are the decrees of God? 

How does God execute his decrees ? 
What is the work of creation? 

How did God create man ? 


. What are God’s works of providence? 
. What special act of providence did God exercise toward man in the 


estate wherein he was created ? 


. Did God leave all mankind to perish in the estate of sin and misery into 


which they fell by sinning against him ? 
B. B. WARFIELD. 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


. Can God be known? 

. How is he known? 

. Is God a person ? 

. Is there more than one God? 
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. How does God as a person differ from man ? 
. What are God’s attributes ? 

. What is his ruling attribute? 

. What is his relation to the world? 
. What is his relation to man? | 

. What is his will regarding his moral creatures ? 


A. ZENOSs. 
McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


. In what ways can God be known ? 
. How far can God be known? 

. Can a complete definition of God be given? 

. What are the grounds for believing that God is a person with personal 
attributes ? 

. What is the relation of the Bible to our belief in God’s personal and 
moral character ? 

. What light does science shed on our knowledge of God? 

. How far may human history be regarded as a revelation of God? 

. What difference is there between the revelation of God in the Bible and 
that in science and history ? 

. What is the character of God’s relation, as a moral being, to his human 
creatures ? 

. What was Christ’s teaching concerning God ? 


L. L. PAINE. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


. How may we know God? : 
. What is the supreme revelation of God? Does Christ think of himself 
as the supreme revelation of God? 

. What, then, is the true Christian view of God? Can we turn from Christ 
here and know God in the Christian sense ? 

. Show how Christ reveals God by what he zs. What is central in Christ's 
own life? 

. What is central in Christ’s thought and teaching about God? What is 
his chosen name for God ? 

. Show that in this thought of the Fatherhood of God Christ thinks of God 
as a loving person. What do Christ’s own living and teaching show 
true love to be? Show that love, as Christ conceived it, includes the 
entire moral life. 

Show that, in this thought of the Fatherhood of God, Christ thinks of 
God as ¢he loving person, who, with wisdom and power equal to his love, 
gives being and meaning and all else, and is himself more than all. 


Show that Christ thinks of nature as always and entirely dependent upon 
God. 
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g. Show that Christ thinks of God as sustaining and guiding the whole his- 
torical life of man, and progressively revealing himself in that life. 

10. Show that Christ thinks of God as desiring to come through his Spirit 
into real personal relations —of revelation and answering trust, and of 
mutual self-giving—with every man; and as seeking supremely in his 
revelation in Christ himself such reconciliation and communion. 


Henry KING. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


. On what is our belief in God as the Creator founded ? 

. On what is our belief in God as the Father founded ? 

. What is meant by speaking of God as a person? 
What is meant by faith in “the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit” ? 

. What is meant by the transcendence and the immanence of God? 

. What is meant by the providence of God? 

. How has God revealed himself to men ? 
In what does the holiness of God consist ? 

. In what does the love of God consist ? 


How can the life of God enter into man? 
W. D. MACKENZIE. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PRIESTLY ELE- 
MENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


II. THE HISTORY OF WORSHIP IN THE EARLIER OLD TESTAMENT 
PERIOD. 


§ 11. Worship Alone Constituted Religion in the earliest times. It 
was later that greater and greater emphasis came to be placed on con- 
duct and belief (see §1). A ceremony or religious rite was associated 
(in the various ancient religions) with some fact, or supposed fact, or 
legend, or myth. But it was the rite which constituted the religious 
element, and not any belief concerning the origin of the rite. “It 
made no difference what the worshiper believed concerning the cere- 
mony, if only he performed it regularly and accurately.” “ What was 
obligatory or meritorious was the exact performance of sacred acts 
prescribed by religious traditions.” It was the prophets and sages 
who introduced at the same time higher conceptions of God and 
higher conceptions of life. 


See W. R. SMITH, Religion of the Semites, pp. 17-22 ; MENZIES, History of Religion, 
pp. 6-13, 64 f.; WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, pp. 52-5. 

§12. A Semitic Period in the Development of Worship preceded the 
earliest Hebrew worship, and formed the basis of it. It will be 
remembered that the Semitic family (1) gave to the world the two 
earliest civilizations of which we have knowledge, the Egyptian and 
the old Babylonian, and controlled the world’s political history for 
forty or fifty centuries; (2) has been mediary, not only in the field of 
commerce and between man and man, but also in that higher field of 
religion between God and man, in that they have proved to be the 
religious teachers of the world, since through them have come the 
world’s three highest faiths—Judaism, Christianity, and Moham- 
medanism. 

See G. A. SMITH, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, pp. 28 ff.; W. R. 
SMITH, Religion of the Semites, pp. 28-83; C. G. MONTEFIORE, The Hibbert Lectures, 


1892, pp. 22-30; J. F. McCurpy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, 1, pp. 5-11; 
Fritz HOMMEL, Zhe Civilization of the East, pp. 25-7. 
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§ 13. The Most Ancient Form of Semitic Religion, the parent of all 
others, was that found in the old mother-home of Arabia. It was a 
religion well adapted to the condition of the people, who, at that time, 
were still clans. The Hebrews, together with the Moabites, Ammon- 
ites, and Edomites, had “their root in a state of society when there 
was no large and orderly community, but only a multitude of small 
and restless tribes; when there was no written law, but only custom ; 
and when there was no central authority to execute justice, but it was 
left to a man’s fellow-clansmen to avenge his murder.” In this time — 

(1) Zhere was a god for each clan, and this god was thought to be a 
very remote ancestor. To leave the clan meant to leave the god. This 
clan-god was closely connected with every undertaking of the clan, 
whether of peace or war; and his name everywhere was “Lord,” 
“King,” “Mighty One.” 

See Menzies, History of Religion, pp. 74-6; W. R. SMITH, Religion of the 
Semites, pp. 35-9; D’ALVIELLA, The Hibbert Lectures, 1891, pp. 204-7. 

(2) Zhe worship of the clan-god was important, because every 
detail of life was dependent on his favor. His favor or anger was 
shown at certain spots, which thenceforward became sacred places, and 
here those who inquired of him would find him. The god could not, 
of course, be worshiped anywhere outside of the land which belonge& to 
him ; and if one left that land and entered another, he must at once 
transfer his worship to the god of the new land. 

See MENziEs, History of Religion, pp. 160f.; BUDDE, Religion of Israel to the 
Exile, pp. 53-5. 

(3) Zhe present life played a larger part than the future life; for, 
while the early Seimites believed in the continued existence of the 
departed, they regarded them as destitute of energy, as “shades laid 
in the ground.” “After death, it was held, even religion came to an 
end. A man must enjoy the society of his god in this life; after 
death he could take part in no sacrifice, and could render to God no 
thanks or service.” 

See MENZIES, History of Religion, p. 161; C. G. MONTEFIORE, Zhe Hibbert Lec- 
tures, 1892, pp. 454-7; R. H. CHARLES, A Critical History of the Doctrine of a 
Future Life, pp. 51-4. 

(4) This explains, in some measure, the rites of worship which 
existed in these primitive times, viz.: 

(a) The sacrifice; the man sought a sacred place (?. ¢., a place 
where the god was likely to be found), killed an animal, put the blood 
of the animal on a stone; the god touched the blood, the man touched 
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it, and this act was a renewal of the declaration that the man and the 
god were of the same blood, and that the covenant between them was 
renewed. 

See MENZIES, History of Religion, pp. 65-8, 162; SCHULTZ, “The Significance 
of Sacrifice in the Old Testament,” in American Journal of Theology, Vol. IV, pp. 
257-61; G. S. GooDsPEED, “ The Atonement of Communion,” in this number of the 
BIBLICAL WORLD, pp. 96-106. 

(4) The feast or banquet; at this the god was supposed to sit with 
his people and to receive his share of the animal just slain. In late 
times, when the god was thought to live above, his share was burned 
and he received the savor or smell of the sacrifice. The feast included 
dancing, and even gross kinds of indulgence. All was joyful. Happi- 
ness, reaching even to “ orgiastic ecstasy,”’ was universal. 

See W. R. SMITH, Zhe Religion of the Semites, pp. 253-8; SCHULTZ, Old Testa- 
ment Theology, I, pp. 188 f. 

§ 14. Three Great Periods are seen in the develop- Josh. 24: 2,3. 
ment of this primitive Semitic worship, as it appears in 
the Old Testament history. Two opinions exist as to 
whether the writing of the Pentateuch (or five books of 
the law) was practically finished in the days of Moses, or 
in the days of Ezra. 

See GREEN, The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch, pp. 31-58; 

Briccs, Zhe Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch, 1897, pp. 156-62; 
Driver, /ntroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 82- 
98, 123-6, 135-59; CARPENTER AND HARFORD-BATTERSBY, Zhe 
Hexateuch, pp. 17-23. 

This question does not concern us here; for all stu- 
dents agree that, whatever may have been the date of 
writing, the date of adoption of the laws and ceremonies 
by the masses of the people is definitely announced in 
Scripture, viz.: 

(1) Zhe Levitical law in all its fulness and the Leviti- Neh., chap. 8. 
cal ritual of worship were not adopted until the times of 
Ezra (440 B. C.). 

(2) Zhe Deuteronomic law, as laid down in Deuter- 
onomy, did not come into force until Josiah’s time (621 
B.C.). It is clear that there was 

(3) An earlier legal code and an earlier form of wor- 
ship which served to connect the old Semitic worship 
with the Deuteronomic. This earliest of the three 
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periods is first to be considered and presents itself in 
three different stages, viz.: 

(a) The primitive Hebrew stage—that which existed 
during the days of the patriarchs, and while Israel was 
still a nomadic people, wandering from place to place. 

(6) The Canaanitish stage— that in which the primi- 
tive form came into contact with the corrupt and licen- 
tious practices of the Canaanitish religion; it was at this 
time that Israel was settling down to an agricultural life. 

(c) The prophetic stage —that in which the prophets 
made heroic struggle against the corruption and idola- 
try of Israel, by pointing out a truer conception of God, 
the adoption of which affected both the conduct and the 
worship of the nation. 

§ 15. In the Primitive Stage of the Early Period the 
Worship was, of course, only slightly different from that 
common Semitic worship described above. The people 
were still wandering about. Leaders had been raised up 
by God whose work would in time lead the people 
higher and higher toward a proper conception of 
God and of his worship. But, as the Old Testament 
so clearly shows, the people hung back; refuséd to 
follow the divinely appointed leaders ; and only after 
fifteen hundred years of instruction finally acknowledged 
Jehovah to be the only God. The facts concerning 
worship are these : 

(1) Zhe place selected for worship by the patriarchs 
was the place in which they pitched their tent; ¢. g., 
Abraham worshiped at Shechem, and near Bethel ; Jacob 
at Beersheba, and at Peniel, and at Bethel. TZvees, 
springs, and stones are mentioned. 

The a/tar must have been something very simple, 
consisting only of stones gathered together, or of earth 
thrown up. 

'Teraphim, or household gods, were found in Jacob’s 
family. There seems not to have been an ark or chest 
in use. 

(2) Zhe priest was the leader, whoever he may have 
been, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, or Moses. There was no 
class of priests. 
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(3) Zhe sacrifice was a family meal, or a clan meal, 7. ¢., 
a banquet. It consisted of flesh, specially prepared ; its 
savor was smelled by Jehovah; it was eaten by repre- 
sentatives of the deity. 

(4) Zhe times were irregular ; sacrifice was offered at 
any time. There is no reference to the observance of 
dates marked by the moon, or of the sabbath. 

(5) Other acts of worship are seen in — 

(a) The prayer of Abraham for the deliverance of 
Lot, of Abraham’s servant for guidance in the pursuit of 
his mission, and of Jacob for deliverance from Esau. 

(4) The vow of Abraham paid to Melchizedek ; and 
that of Jacob made on his journey to Laban, the Syrian. 

(c) The dreams of the patriarchs, which as methods 
of receiving communications from the deity are to be 
classed with acts of worship. 

(d) The cup of divination of Joseph, and the seraphim 
(see above). 

(6) Songs and hymns, laws, and history-writing had 
not yet taken formal shape ; or, at all events, they have 
not come down to us in the form which existed in these 
early days. The present literary form of pieces like 
the “Blessing of Jacob,” the “ Song of Moses at the Red 
Sea,” and the “ Decalogue” comes from a time later 
than the settlement in Canaan. 

§ 16. In the Canaanitish Stage of the Early Period the 
worship is greatly changed. This is due partly to the 
change from nomadic to agricultural life, and partly to 
contact with Canaanitish forms of worship, which were 
peculiarly rich and fascinating. The name of the 
Canaanitish divinity, Baal, meant “lord.” It is easy to 
- see that the Israelite would feel that he was not doing 
justice to his God, if he did not pay him every possible 
honor, or at least the honors paid their gods by his 
neighbors, the Canaanites. Consequently much that 
was Canaanitish is now appropriated. 

(1) Places and representatives; here arise — 

(a) The high places, all over the land, which soon 
became centers of corruption and licentiousness. 
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(4) The id/ars and the tree trunks, or Asherahs, which 
were to be found at the high places and were taken over 
into the Jehovah-worship which was carried on at these 
places. 

(c) The ark or chest, which was thought to represent 
the deity, and which the people carried with them when 
they went to battle, as in Eli’s days. 

(d@) The image of the serpent, or of the dud/, is adopted, 
now and again, as the proper representation of deity. 

(e) The Urim and Thummim, which were carried in a 
pocket of the priestly ephod, were in use as a means of 
discovering the divine will with reference to any course 
of action. 

(2) The friest was sometimes a professional, bearing 
the name Levite, and cultivated a certain professional 
tone by which he was recognized as a Levite. He 
seems to have been more acceptable than the patriarch 
or oldest son, who in the past had performed priestly duties. 
The priest went about wherever he could find employ- 
ment. But the old family priesthood still continued, and 
sacrifice was not restricted to any class of priests. 

(3) Sacrifice is the same as before, an act of com- 
munion with the deity. The burnt-offering seems to 
have occupied a more prominent place. 

(4) Zimes and seasons.—Now there arose feasts of 
the moon; the sabbath was also observed, probably as a 
time of rejoicing ; there were also the Feasts of Harvest 
and Vintage, because Israel had now become an agricul- 
tural people. These feasts furnished opportunity for 
drunkenness and licentiousness. 

(5) Other acts.—We read of the— 

(a) Prayers of Manoah, Samson, and Hannah. 

(4) Vows of Jephthah and of Hannah, and of the 
tribes of Israel against Benjamin, because of its outrage 
upon the Levite’s concubine. 

(c) Visions of Samson’s parents, and of the child 
Samuel, during his sojourn in the temple at Shiloh. 

(@) Sorcery and witchcraft in connection with Saul’s 
attempt to learn the outcome of his contest with the 
Philistines. 
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(e) Music and dancing in connection with the yearly Judg. at Hh al 
feasts at Shiloh, with the sons of the prophets, and, a little 16 : 16-23; 18:6, 
later, on the part of David. This was characteristic of 7" *® 
the joyous spirit that permeated the religion of these times. 

(6) Songs and hymns are seen in the exodus song, 9 ag: S0; 
with its refrain; the song of Deborah; and the song of 1 Sam.2:1-10. 
Hannah. 

(7) Zaws were unquestionably taking form, under 
divine guidance, as the codification of custom. To what 
extent this was true is a matter of dispute between (a) 
those who believe that the Israelitish legislation, as it 
has come down to us, was the work of one generation, 
and of one man, Moses, and (4) those who believe that 
this legislation is the product of seven or eight centuries 
of history, although based upon and growing out of the 
work of Moses (¢/. references to literature on § 14). 

§17. In the Prophetic Stage of the Early Period great amos, chap. 5; 
influences were at work to purge and purify the corrup- mae 
tion which had entered into Israel’s worship, and to teach 
a conception of God ‘which, in itself, would lead to a 
higher type of worship. This period begins roughly 
with Samuel’s work of reformation and closes just before 
Josiah’s reformation (621 B.C.). The great names of 2 Kings 23:1-3. 
the period are Samuel and David; Elijah, Elisha, and 
Jonah; Amos and Hosea; Isaiah and Micah; and, last 
of all, Zephaniah and Jeremiah, in whose days the refor- 
mation came. The details of this reformation belong to 
the second or middle period; but the preparation for a Kings 23: 4-14. 
the great changes wrought in 621 B. C. was made by the 
prophets of the preceding centuries. The actual prac- 
tices of this sub-period were full of superstition. Let us 
first note what they were and then the attitude of the 
prophets toward them. 

(1) Places of worship. 

(a) The high places were still used in different parts 18am. 9: 12-14, 
of the country, as is seen in the cases of Samuel, whom 1 Kings: 

Saul first met at the sacrifice on the high place; of Solo- 12:31 f.3 14:23; 
mon, even when the temple had been built ; of Jeroboam ; ° ee 4 sak 
of the people of Judah in Rehoboam’s time and under =” 
later kings ; and of Ahaz. 


dg. 
Sam, 2: 1-10. 
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1 Kings 14: 23; 

2 Kings 3:2; 
10:27; 17:10; 

Hos. 3:4; 10:1, 2. 


2 Sam., chap. 6; 
cf. t Ghron., 
chaps. 13, 15, 16. 


1 Kings 12: 25-33; 
2Chron. 11:14,15; 


Hos. 8:5, 6 


1 Kings 12: 31-33; 

2 Sam. 6:13, 14; 

1 Kings 3:15; 

1 Kings 2:26, 27; 

2 Kings 11:4, 9, 
12, 15,17; 12:2; 

2 Kings 16: 12-16. 


Exod. 23:19; 
Mic. 6:7; : 
2 Kings 17:17. 
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(4) Zhe pillars and Asherahs occupied even a larger 
place than before, continuing in general use until the 
reign of Josiah. 

(c) Zhe ark was transferred with great solemnity 
to Jerusalem, when that city became under David the 
nation’s capital. This supreme act of worship was 
accompanied by music and dancing. 

(d) The temple was built by Solomon; this act was 
full of significance for the future history of worship. 
As the king had his palace, so Jehovah was to have his 
temple. The ceremonial would now be better organ- 
ized; a basis was furnished for future development; 
priests and singers must be provided for regular service. 
While at this central place the worship would henceforth 
be conducted in a purer form, but at the same time with 
luxurious magnificence, the old routine continued in all 
its corruption throughout the country at large. 

(e) Zhe spirit of Samuel, called Elohim (7. e., God), 
was thought to have been called forth after death by the 
witch of Endor, in order to speak with Saul at his request. 

(f) The calves set up at Bethel and Gilgal were figures 
of Jehovah, intended to be worshiped by the Israelites of 
the north, in order that they might not be induced to go 
to Jerusalem for worship. 

(2) Zhe priest now became a more important person- 
age; the professional element increased. The bond 
between those engaged in the same work was strengthened 
by association. The Levite was gaining ground, as over 
against the older patriarchal priest. The temple required 
professional service. Samuel was a priest, and in his 
time the monarchy took shape, which meant a separation 
of the state and church. With the royal sanction the 
priestly order was greatly strengthened; but the king 
maintained supremacy and, according to the old patriar- 
chal idea, offered sacrifice as head. Since the priest was 
judge, he formulated decisions, which in later times were 
to become /aw. 

(3) Sacrifice was offered, sometimes upon a great 
scale; the old idea of communion with God continued ; 
and a great feature of the sacrifice was the element of 
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joy. The sacrifice might not be offered with leavened 
bread. The first-fruits of the ground were called for. 
Sometimes human sacrifice was offered. 

(4) Zimes were now more definitely fixed. 

(a) The saddath was an established institution, what- 
ever may have been its origin. 

(4) The beginnings of a sabbatical year were made, 
in the custom of allowing the land to lie fallow in its 
seventh year. 

(c) Three agricultural feasts, with dates dependent 
upon the climate, were observed, viz.: the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread (Easter time), in celebration of the 
departure from Egypt; the Feast of Harvest, when the 
first-fruits were gathered ; and the Feast of Ingathering, 
in the autumn. 

(5) Other acts. 

(a) Prayers continued to be offered, as in the case of 
Samuel at Mizpah, and on the occasion of the people’s 
demand for a king; of David, after Nathan had made 
known to him Jehovah’s purpose to establish his house 
in Israel, and on the occasion of the death of Bathsheba’s 
child; of Solomon, at the time of the dedication of the 
temple at Jerusalem ; of Elijah, for the restoration of the 
widow’s son to life, and on Mount Carmel; and of Heze- 
kiah, for deliverance from Sennacherib. 

(4) Vows were still made, as, for example, in the case 
of Absalom, and of the Nazirites. 

(¢) Oracles and dreams are seen in David’s inquiry of 
Jehovah after the death of Saul, and before the battle 
with the Philistines in the valley of Rephaim ; in Jehovah’s 


message to David through Nathan; in Solomon’s dream Am 


at Gibeon; in Ahab’s consultation of the prophets before 
advancing upon Ramoth-Gilead; and in the use made 
of the brazen altar by King Ahaz. The visions of 
Amos and Isaiah may also be mentioned in this con- 
nection. 

(d) Sorcery was practiced, for it was distinctly opposed 
by Saul and Samuel (although Samuel himself is said to 
have been called from the grave by a witch), and by later 
prophets. 
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Exod. 20:8; 

Exod. 23:12; 

Hos. 2:11; 
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11:5, 7,93 
16: 18. 


Exod. 23: 10, 11. 
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(e) Music and dancing were greatly developed in con- 
nection with the feasts and the worship on the high places, 
and the regular services of the temple at Jerusalem which 
contributed much to the enrichment of the worship of 
Jehovah. 

(6) Songs were sung, sometimes of a secular character, 
as when the women of Israel praised the warlike deeds of 
Saul and David, and David lamented the death of Saul 
and Jonathan, or that of Abner, or of Absalom; at other 
times of a religious character, as perhaps when David 
sang upon the occasion of his deliverance from Saul (but 
see below). 

§ 18. The Prophets’ Attitude toward the actual prac- 
tice of the people, as it was conducted by the priests, 
was that of undisguised opposition. It is asserted many 
times that — 

(1) The high places were an occasion of sin, and 
aroused Jehovah’s anger, and must therefore be destroyed. 
They were one of the most effective channels of corrup- 
tion to the worshipers of Jehovah. 

(2) The priests were altogether corrupt and self-seek- 
ing; they were the leaders in sin, going to the farthest 
extremes of debauchery and licentiousness, and carry- 
ing the people down to destruction along with them- 
selves. 

(3) Sacrifice was displeasing to Jehovah, since the 
people were multiplying offerings with the thought that 
this was all that was necessary to secure Jehovah’s bless- 
ing; whereas justice and mercy were alone pleasing to 
him. 

(4) Feast days and seasons had become occasions of 
orgiastic revelry and must be brought to an end. These 
were in large measure borrowed from the Baal-worship, 
and were not yet wholly purified. 

(5) Prayer was in vain, no matter how fervent and 
frequent, since it came from people whose hearts were 
evil, and their hands red with blood. 

(6) Sorcery and witchcraft were condemned and 
regarded as unworthy of a people whose worship should 
be given to Jehovah. 
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§ 19. The Songs and Hymns of the Early Period furnish one of the 
most difficult questions within the entire realm of biblical study. 
Modern scholars, for the most part, teach (1) that the /aw is the prod- 
uct of many centuries of history conducted by God in such a manner 
as to produce that /aw, the basis being found in the work of Moses; 
and (2) that to ascribe the whole to Moses permits no opportunity for 
gradual unfolding of the divine plan. So they teach (1) that most of 
the seventy-three psalms ascribed by tradition to David belong to a 
later age, when ideas of God were higher and purer than in David’s 
times, and when the worship of God by leaders and people had become 
pure and spiritual; and (2) that to ascribe these psalms, or most of 
them, to David is to turn the history of Israel’s religious thought wrong 
side foremost, and to presuppose in David’s times a condition of 
spiritual life on the part of David and the people which could not have 
existed until centuries later. This very serious and important ques- 
tion may not be taken up here. It is to be noted, however, that in the 
case of the psa/ms, as in the case of the /azw, whatever may have been 
the date of origin, the people never reached a position in which they 
could use these psalms (with a few exceptions) as the expression of 
their spiritual communion with God, until (a) the prophets had preached 
long centuries, (4) the priests themselves had united to purge and 
purify a corrupt worship, (c) the city of Jerusalem was destroyed and. 
the land laid waste, (d) the inhabitants were carried away into a for- 
eign country, and (e) the nation was taught, once for all, what had 
many times been said, but never actually believed, viz., that there was. 
one God, and one only. The psalms as a distinct part of the priests” 
work will be taken up later in this series. 

See EWALD, Commentary on the Psalms, Vol. I, pp. 60-71; PEROWNE, Book of 
Psalms (second edition), Vol. I, pp. 1-21; MURRAY, Origin and Growth of the Psalms,. 
pp. 127-43; CHEYNE, Zhe Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter, pp. 190-225 ;. 
KIRKPATRICK, Zhe Psalms (Cambridge Bible), Vol. 1, pp. xxxi-xxxviii; DRIVER,. 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 373-80; STANLEY, Lectures on 
the History of the Jewish Church, Lecture XXV; articles on “ David” in HASTINGS” 
Dictionary of the Bible and CHEYNE’s Encyclopedia Biblica. 

The views of some of the most important commentators concerning the number 
of psalms that may be assigned to David are: 

(1) Binney, all, or nearly all, assigned by tradition. 

(2) Olshausen, Lengerke, Cheyne, Baethgen, Duhm, Wellhausen, probably none. 

(3) Hitzig, 3-19, except 5, 6, 14. 

(4) Ewald, 3, 4, 7, 8, 11, 18, 19, 24, 29, 32, 101, and some fragments. 


(5) Delitzsch, 3-19, 22-24, 25, 28-30, 32, 34, 36-39, 41, 51, 52, 54, 56-63, and some 
others doubtful. 
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(6) Perowne grants that some of those ascribed to David cannot have been 
written by him, but thinks that he “ personally contributed more than any other indi- 
vidual” to the Psalter, and was the founder of a school of sacred poetry. Similarly 
also Kirkpatrick. 


Bnet. 90:2-27;; _ §20. The Laws of the Early Period may be classified 


Exod. 34: 10-28; under three heads: the decalogue, in two editions; the 
23:33. small book of the covenant; and the larger book of the 
covenant. Before considering these separately, a few 

points may be suggested concerning them as a whole: 

(a) However early or late they may have taken on 
their present literary form, they themselves certainly go 
back to the period of Israel’s earliest history. 

(4) They contain much material which, of course, had 
an existence long before the days of Moses; e. g., there 
had been prohibition of murder and of stealing centuries 
before Moses. 

(c) They reflect, in general, an early and, indeed, 
primitive stage of society; but this stage is the agricul- 
tural, and therefore later than the nomadic. 

(a2) They are arranged in groups of ten, or of five. 

(1) The decalogue. 

(a) It is said to have had its origin in different ways ; 
é. g., as having been (1) spoken by God, (2) given through 
angels, (3) written by the fingers of God. 

(4) Itis given different names ; ¢. g.,(1) the ten words, 
(2) the words of the covenant, (3) tables of the cove- 
nant, (4) covenant, (5) testimony, (6) two tables of testi- 
mony. 

Exod. 20:8; (c) It has two forms, viz., that in Exod. 20: 1-17, and 


cf. Deut. 5:12; ‘ 
4 20: 12; that in Deut. 5 : 6-21; and although both are said to have 


Bx0a 20:57) been engraved on stone, there are many differences ; ¢. g., 
(1) the first word of the fourth commandment; (2) the 
reason assigned for observance of the fourth command- 
ment, viz., the creation and rest of God in the one, the 
bringing of Israel out of Egypt in the other ; (3) the two 
additional clauses in the one form of the fifth command- 
ment ; (4) the different order of the first two clauses and 
the addition of “his field”” in the tenth commandment. 

(a) It has been suggested that originally all the com- 
mandments consisted, like the sixth, seventh, and eighth, 
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of one or two words, and that the remainder, ¢. g., in the 
second, third, and fifth, was added at a later time. 

(e) It is divided (1) into ten words, but the division is 
not clear, since the Lutheran and Romish churches com- 
bine the first and second as one and divide the tenth; 
(2) tnto two tables, but, here again, Jewish and Christian 
scholars, ancient and modern, fail to agree, three methods 
being advocated, according as the two tables contained, 
the first, three commandments, and the second, seven ; 
the first, four,and the second, six; the first, five, and the 
second, five. 

(2) The small book of the covenant, the laws of which 


may thus be grouped: (a) five on the duty of worship- 


ing only Jehovah ; (4) one on image-worship ; (c) five on 
the offering of firstlings; (d) five on feasts; (¢) four on 
sacrifices and offerings. These laws seem to have been 
written in groups of five or ten, groups (4) and (e) hav- 
ing lost part of their number. They are all directly 
concerned with worship. 

(3) The large book of the covenant, which contains : (a) 
five enactments on worship; (6) five on rights of slaves ; 


(c) five on slave concubines ; (@) five on acts of violence. 
Then follows one (a fragment) on the reviling of father 


and mother. After that (¢) five on injuries; (/) and (g) 
ten on injury in connection with property, slaves, and 
cattle; (%) five on theft and damage to property ; (2) and 
(J) ten on breaches of trust. Then follow three frag- 
ments on sexual crimes, magic, sacrifice to other gods. 
After that (4) five on the dealings with the weak and 
poor; (/) five on reverence and offerings. Then follow 
two on purity. After that (#) five on testimony. Then 
follow two on kindness. After that (m) five on justice, 
and (0) and (f) ten on feasts and offerings. In all there 
are sixteen groups of five, and eight fragments of groups, 
each of which probably consisted of five. 

A study of the subjects given above, and a reading 
of the enactments, will show the early character of these 
laws as contrasted with those given in Deuteronomy and 
Leviticus. It is to be noted (1) that the greater part of 
this code is concerned with subjects which are not today 
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thought of as religious, but that in early times there was 
no distinction between “religious” and ‘‘secular’”— 
everything was religious; (2) that all the enactments 
concerning religion, in the narrower sense of the word, 
have to do with its objective features — feasts, sacrifices, 
offerings, ritual, etc.— all of which is included in wor- 
ship. It is these enactments that lie back of the teach- 
ing of the prophets down to about 650 B. C. 


In the next study it will appear that great and fundamental 
changes are to occur after 650 B.C. in all the regulations which 
concern the subject of worship and its allied subjects. 


SAINT CECILIA.—Carto Dotci 
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Grploration and Discodberp. 


JAR-HANDLES. 


Tue handles of large jars in Palestine were much more durable 
than the jar itself. A jar of the kind referred to swelled out as it rose 
and then drew in to form a neck which ended ina broad lip. Between 
this lip and the swelling side of the jar there was a handle on each 
side. While the walls of the jar were about a quarter of an inch thick, 
the handles were nearly an inch thick. It is not strange, therefore, that 
in heaps of potsherds the handles should be intact, or nearly so. 

These handles have been coming to light for years. Warren found 
many in the shaft sunk eighty feet deep at the southeastern angle of 
the wall at Jerusalem, and carried some to London. Indeed, they are 
sometimes found on the surface. They are included in every collec- 
tion of Palestinian remains, as are old coins and bits of glass. 

It was customary to stamp these handles with an inscription, which 
was the more safe as it was so impressed as to escape being injured by 
anything in contact with the higher surface of the handle. This was 
not always skilfully done, being sometimes a little too far to one side to 
be evenly distinct, or again it was sometimes made not deep enough to 
escape injurious friction ; but many handles have distinct impressions. 

Some of these are in the older Hebrew and add to our stock of 
that writing. Dr. F. J. Bliss has found a number of them in Tell-es- 
Safi and other places in the vicinity, and théy are of considerable 
variety. An interesting type is the following : 

Dr. Bliss reads the upper 
line 35725, “for the king,” 
and the lower line "2M, 

“Hebron.” He regards the 

symbol as a scarab or 

Egyptian beetle. He is 

right in his reading, as other 

handles show by having the 

same line and the lower line 

indicating various places — 

Shocoh, Tiph, and so on. It may be, however, that the inscription is 
votive or religious rather than relating to tribute, and that the symbol 
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is the main thing. Of course, the first line may mean “for Moloch,” or 
it may mean “for the lord,” and then the symbol may be taken to mean 
some attribute of a god. Baalzebub, for instance, “the lord of flies,” 
was worshiped not far away at Ekron, and King Ahaziah sent there to 
consult him (2 Kings, chap. 1). The Hebrew is sometimes.“ fly”’ 
and sometimes “beetle,” and a discussion on the plague of flies or 
beetles may be found in the Speaker’s Commentary on Exod. 8:21 and 
in the annexed essay on Egyptian words. ‘This opens a field of study 
which will expand as more such handles are found and the outlines 
can be better made out. 

In confirmation of the votive idea I have lately examined a handle 
in the museum of Andover Theological Seminary, Massachusetts. The 
stamp is rectangular 


and the letters are in KAA. 


Greek. The lower righ 

corner is injured, but 

all the rest is in good A IZ 790 Y 
condition. It may be 

“forthe sake of the most fortunate destiny.” The symbol is that of 
the calf or bullock which Aaron made for Israel, and which Jeroboam 
afterward established as the god of the northern kingdom. The jar 
and its contents must have been a votive offering. Dr. Selah Merrill 
found an altar east of the Jordan with a head just like this on its front. 

Another interesting handle is to be seen in the Semitic museum of 
Harvard University. It has a circular stamp just an inch in diame- 
ter, and also has Greek characters. 

The blank space in the circle means that the 
letters are wanting through the stamp being put 
too far to one side. Although the letters are queerly 
turned about, I read clearly Opeyas Iepews, the ordi- 
nary designation of the chief priest. The missing 
letters, with those which remain, adts, probably give 
the high priest’s name. There was one Ishmael in 

our Lord’s time who may be meant. This inscription might mean 
tribute, but relates itself to the temple worship. The symbol is either 
the ho/aé, or bundle of palm, myrtle, and willow, of Lev. 22: 40; or is 
the three barley heads of the Passover. 

This study of jar-handles will be of great interest as indicating the 
religious ideas of the cities which lie in the tells, often in successive 
layers, like the chapters of a history. THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
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Mr. A. KINGSLEY GLOVER has published Jewish Laws, a work that 
may be obtained of W. A. Hammond, Wells, Minn. 


THE New TESTAMENT Cus of the University of Chicago issues a 
program for its winter’s work. The subject for consideration for the 
entire winter is the Psalms of Solomon. 


TuHE illustrated magazine, Monumental Records, has moved to 
Washington, and hereafter will be known as the Records of the Past. 
The first number under the new title was issued in January, 1gor. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES R. Brown is preparing a series of lessons in the 
Bible school connected with the First Baptist Church in Newton 
Centre. The series is issued in leaflets, and is especially valuable in 
giving topics for discussion, with the proper Scripture references. 


Rev. GEORGE DANA BoarRDMAN, D.D., LL.D., has established a 
foundation in the University of Pennsylvania, to be known as the 
Boardman Lectureship on Christian Ethics. This generous act is the 
outcome of Dr. Boardman’s profound belief that only in the personal 
teaching of Jesus Christ can the highest and purest principles of ethics 
be found. 


THE present governor of Beisan is doing much for the prosperity 
of that ancient town. He has laid out a carriage road from the Jalud 
through the town, nearly to the Jordan river, and the town itself is 
growing rapidly in size as well as in attractiveness. It will soon be 
the mercantile center of the Jordan valley and of the plain of the 
Jalud, as well as of the country immediately east of it across the Jordan. 


THE CusHMAN CLUuB of Princeton, N. J., is issuing a series of Bible 
lessons for little beginners. The Cushman Club is an organization of 
Sunday-school teachers, kindergartners, mothers, and friends of little 
children, interested in the improvement of the methods of teaching 
the Bible and Christian truth to children from two to six years of age. 
It was formed at the Summer School of Primary Methods, Asbury Park, 
N. J., in July, 1899, and will meet at that place during the next summer 
school, July, 1901. Any person may join the club by subscribing to 
these lessons and paying two dollars a year additional. 
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Potes and Ppinions. 


Professor Huxley and Biblical Study.—All readers of Professor Hux- 
ley’s less technical essays know that his severe criticism of Dr. Wace 
and Mr. Gladstone (so much of which an unprejudiced person must 
declare to have remained unanswered by his opponents) represents but 
one aspect of his general position. Another and more irenic aspect is 
to be seen in his Episcopal Trilogy, with its frank admission of a com- 
mon ground, tenable both by religious teachers and by scientists of his 
own class. His interest in the Bible was, however, by no means lim- 
ited to the production of essays intended to break down a mechanical 
theory of inspiration and an arrogant ecclesiasticism. His Life and 
Letters, recently published by his son Leonard Huxley, shows clearly a 
personal acquaintance with and a discriminating appreciation of at least 
portions of the Scriptures that might well be shared by many clergy- 
men. In fact, when about fifty years of age, he took up the study of 
Greek, as his son believes, that he might study the New Testament in 
the original. His general familiarity with both Old and New Testa- 
ments appears in the repeated allusions and quotations with which his 
later correspondence abounds. It is true that these are not always 
introduced with the seriousness that marks a treatise upon theology, 
but there is nowhere a trace of flippancy. In fact, as he wrote the 
secretary of a free-thought association in declining membership in 
the organization, “heterodox ribaldry disgusted him rather more than 
orthodox fanaticism.” Nor was this a mere matter of taste. In a let- 
ter to Charles Kingsley in 1863 he declares that he has “by nature and 
disposition the greatest possible antipathy to all the atheistic and infi- 
del school.” He recognized clearly the great réle played by the Bible 
in the formation of contemporary morals, and in 1870, while a mem- 
ber of the school board, championed the use of the Bible in elemen- 
tary schools. He insisted, however, that biblical instruction should 
not be doctrinal, but “ purely grammatical, geographical, and historical 
in nature.” At a later day he expressed the opinion that children 
“ought to know ‘the mythology of their time and country,’ otherwise 
one would at the best tend to make young prigs of them; but as they 
grew up their questions should be answered frankly.” For Jesus and 
what he calls ‘Nazarenism” Professor Huxley had the greatest 
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respect, but, as he wrote Mr. Knowles in 1889, he believed that 
“Christ was not a Christian.” This statement may be explained by 
another of the same year, that “the church founded by Jesus has 
not made its way; has ot permeated the world; but did become 
extinct in the country of its birth, as Nazarenism and Ebionism”—a 
bit of history that would puzzle most historians, but is no more remark- 
able than other statements in the same letter (II, 243) and in that to 
Rev. Estlin Carpenter (II, 282). With his characteristic desire to 
bring his own discoveries to the minds of the people, during the last 
of his life he planned a course of ‘“‘ Workingmen’s Lectures on the 
Bible,” with the following subjects: (1) ‘“‘The Subject and the Method 
of Treating It;” (2) ‘ Physical Conditions: the Place of Palestine in 
the Old World;” (3) “The Rise of Israel: Judges, Samuel, Kings as 
far as Jeroboam II.;” (4) “The Fall of Israel;” (5) “The Rise and 
Progress of Judaism: Theocracy;” (6) “The Final Dispersion ;” 
(7) “Prophetism ;” (8) ‘“Nazarenism;” (9) ‘“Christianity;” (10) 
“Muhammedanism ;” (11) and (12) “The Mythologies.” Debarred 
by his failing voice from undertaking these lectures, Professor Huxley 
was planning at the time of his death to put the substance of what he 
would have said into a Bible history for young people. What would 
have been the characteristics of this volume, had it been written, it is 
not hard to surmise. Probably, as a piece of constructive work, its 
value would have been small. Professor Huxley conceived his duty to 
be that of clearing the ground for other men. Yet, perhaps for this 
very reason, he cannot be neglected by the biblical student. Unless 
the professional and amateur religious teachers of today are able to meet 
his objections to historical Christianity and square their doctrine of 
Scripture to the facts he has adduced, they had best despair of attract- 
ing to the church the support of scientifically trained men and women. 
There is no better introduction to the difficulties inherent in verbal 
inspiration than Professor Huxley’s debate with Dr. Wace, or his criti- 
cism of Mr. Gladstone’s /mpregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. 

The Hebrew Ecclesiasticus as an Antidote to Criticism.—The Homz- 
letic Review for January, 1901, contains an article by Professor Margo- 
liouth, of the University of Oxford, upon “Old Testament Criticism 
in Its Relation to Teaching.” Professor Margoliouth, it seems, 
until within a short time had no hope for supposing that destruct- 
ive criticism would ever be answered, but recently he has dis- 
covered evidence which, in his estimation, is to prove fatal to the 
entire critical school. This evidence is somewhat unique. It will be 
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remembered that a few years ago Professor Schechter, of Oxford, 
discovered in Cairo a Hebrew manuscript of Ecclesiasticus. Since 
that time Hebraists have been discussing whether or not this repre- 
sents the original text of the book, or is a late Hebrew translation. 
The general consensus of opinion has been in favor of the former 
view, but among its strenuous opponents has been Professor Margo- 
liouth. By degrees the entire question of criticism seems to have 
become identified in his mind with that of the genuineness of this 
Cairo manuscript. Having convinced himself that the manuscript is 
false, he has lost faith in all modern critical methods. The eleventh- 
century rabbis showed more sense, in his estimation, in flinging the 
manuscript into the waste-paper basket than do the modern higher 
critics in accepting it as genuine. The chief basis of this superior 
insight of the rabbis he holds to be their acceptance of the supernatu- 
ral in the Scripture—a belief which, in his estimation, “sharpens our 
critical methods rather than blunts them.” | 

This certainly is an easy way in which to deal with the critics — 
first identify their cause with some definite problem, then differ with 
men who are writing upon the problem, and then despair of criticism 
in general! Staking all upon Ecclesiasticus, will Professor Margo- 
liouth return to his former faith if the MS. should finally be proved to 
contain a genuine text? But, after all, should one allow one’s self to 
hold it necessary that a pyramid should stand upon its point? 


As to Subterfuges in Exegesis.— Professor Thayer, of Harvard 
Divinity School, in a paper recently published in the Journal of Bibli- 
cal Literature—a paper which, by the way, is an admirable illustration 
of its own teaching —says as regards a current interpretation of a diffi- 
cult parable: “ Loyalty to the truth forbids us to betake ourselves to any 
subterfuges or evasions.” ‘These words should be the motto of every 
student of the Bible. ‘There, if anywhere, a man should be honest. 
The first step that anyone should take is to answer the question: 
“What did the writer of this passage really mean?” If the thought 
thus acquired be true, then one can accept it; if it be not true, then 
one will reject it. To attempt to discover meanings in Scripture which 
one believes to be true is not to interpret, but to pervert." Apologetics 
must follow, not precede, exegesis. There is many a theological recon- 
struction now going on which is fatally handicapped by disregard of 
this fundamental necessity, and the root of its trouble is an unwilling- 
ness to face the actual thought of the biblical writer. Too many men 
are endeavoring to save a theory at the expense of their honesty. 
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Book Reviews. 


A Dictionary of the Bible, dealing with its Language, Literature, 
and Contents, including the Biblical Theology. Edited by 
James Hastinos, M.A., D.D., with the assistance of JoHN A. 
SeLBiE, A.M. Vol. III, Kir—Pleides. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. xv+896. $6. 

The third volume of the Hastings Bible Dictionary fully maintains 
the high standard set by the first two. Altogether the volume con- 
tains a remarkable series of articles by a notable list of contributors. 
It will, however, be possible within our limits to call attention only 
to some of the leading contributions. 

Old Testament Introduction —It is interesting to note that the 
general article upon the “Old Testament” is contributed by an Ameri- 
can scholar, Professor E. L. Curtis, of Yale. Within the limits of 
nine pages Professor Curtis presents, under the topics of the origin 
and growth of the Old Testament, its history in the Jewish and 
Christian churches severally, and its permanent religious value, a 
comprehensive summary of the present situation of Old Testament 
studies, eminently fair and remarkably full. The literature of the 
subject is drawn upon up to date, including publications of the year 
1g00. Dr. Curtis writes clearly, positively, and reverently, occupying 
the position of liberal criticism. It is his belief that through modern 
criticism “the Old Testament has been transmuted from a mechanical 
record of doctrines and of forced divine manifestations into a book 
of genuine historic life, an epic of salvation, showing the living pro- 
cess of God’s revelation through Israel.” The article on the “Old 
Testament Canon,” by F. H. Woods, lecturer of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, is remarkably complete, entering into minute discussion in 
many places. The evidence is traced backward from the present, and 
afterward the writer attempts to reconstruct a connected history of the 
canon. The'‘discussion of the canonicity of the hagiographa is espe- 
cially interesting. The writer holds that “it would be a great mistake 
to take it for granted that their canonicity began to be deliberately 
considered after the canonicity of these other groups (the law and the 
prophets) had been completely recognized. In the case of Psalms 
and Proverbs this was almost certainly not the case.” Many will not. 
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fall in with the suggestion that “the study of the formation of the canon 
makes it possible to think that the same influences which resulted in 
the fixed canon of the Old Testament in ancient times may at a 
future time lead to some more defined modification in our conception 
of a sacred canon.” The writer seems in some places to vacillate 
between a more conservative and a more liberal position. 

The articles on “ Leviticus” and “‘ Numbers” are practically extracts 
from the fuller material found in the just published Oxford Analytical 
Hexateuch, of which Mr. Battersby and J. E. Carpenter are joint 
editors. The analysis is minute to the extreme, the writer himself 
saying: “The extent to which this process is carried out may seem 
unwarranted, for it has not been usual to press the analysis so far.” 
When one reads the admirable remarks on “the religious value” of 
the two books—all too compact and short—he longs for the day 
when there shall be less anatomy and more physiology of the Old 
Testament. ‘The articles covering the other Old Testament books 
present the critical positions up to the present. Regarding Micah 
one may perhaps prefer to stand with Professor Driver rather than go 
the length of Professor Nowack. The literature at the close of each 
contribution is well selected and peculiarly valuable. It were to be 
desired that the space devoted to the several books were more evenly 
allotted, ¢. g., Nahum four pages, Micah one only. 

Old Testament Geography.— Especially valuable in its compre- 
hensive character is the article, by Colonel Conder, on “ Palestine,” 
an immense amount of information being packed in its fifteen pages. 
Colonel Conder says: “The great geographical book of -the Old 
Testament is that of Joshua. The description of the boundaries of 
the land applies . . . . to a time previous to that of the captivity of 
Gad in B. C. 734, and to that of the Moabite conquest in B. C. 850.” 
“A careful examination of the geography of the Pentateuch and book 
of Joshua, by the aid of modern exploration, shows . . . . that in no 
case does there appear to be any element suggesting that the descrip- 
tions were penned after the captivity.” ‘The geography of the book 
of Joshua is so exhaustive that little is added to it in the Old Testament 


books that follow.” 
GrorGE S. BURROUGHS. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Old Testament History — Of the articles which come within the 
province of Old Testament history the most important is that on 
“Moses,” by Professor Bennett. This begins by giving the narrative 
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of Moses’ life according to the document J, and follows it with the 
story of E, and this with that of P. The several items which corre- 
spond are designated by like notation in the three cases, so that the 
resemblances and differences are readily seen. The biblical material 
outside the Pentateuch is then given. The reconstruction of the history 
gives the following outline as that on which most modern critics agree : 

(a2) That Moses was the leader under whom Israel was delivered from 
bondage in Egypt and from peril of annihilation by the Red Sea, and was 
governed during its sojourn in the wilderness; (4) that through him Israel 
received a revelation which was a new departure in the national religion and 
the foundation of Judaism and Christianity; and (c)— practically another 
aspect of the last point —that he originated or formulated many customs and 
institutions from which the later national system was developed; that thus 
(d@) Israel owed to Moses its existence as a nation; and (e) Moses is a unique 
personality of supreme importance in Old Testament history. (Pp. 4444, 
4454.) 

The leading critics are quoted in support of these positions. The 
probability that Moses grew up in Egyptian surroundings is admitted, 
but it is denied that he was greatly influenced in his work as a medium. 
of divine revelation to Israel by his Egyptian training. It is regarded 
as possible that he may have been the author of narratives or poems, 
and that portions of such work are preserved in the Pentateuch ; but, 
if so, we have no means of identifying such fragments. It is also held 
that the question what new elements of cult and faith Moses added to 
the religion of Israel can be only very partially answered. The article 
concludes with a notice of some of the extra-canonical traditions. The 
whole is a careful presentation of the state of our knowledge as it is 
today. 

In this connection we may notice the article of Professor Macalister 
on the “Plagues of Egypt.” Here also we find the criticism ‘of the 
Pentateuch recognized, but the recognition is not so complete and its 
implications are not so thoroughly thought out as in the preceding 
case. It is shown that the groundwork of the narrative (J) knows 
seven plagues, that another document (E) gives four or six, and that 
P relates six. Now it would seem to be correct method to determine 
whether the oldest document should not be the basis of the discussion. 
As it is, we find the historicity of all the narratives accepted, as though 
they were on the same footing; or, rather, we find that two inconsist- 
ent positions show themselves in different parts of the article. Thus 
the probability is recognized that the murrain and the dot/s “ are respect- 
ively the Jahvistic and priestly records of the one plague.” Then 
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immediately following is an extended discussion of the nature of both 
plagues, both being treated as actual inflictions. In like manner we 
find the “sundering of the land of Goshen” dated from the fourth 
plague, with no consciousness of the fact that this separation of the 
land of Goshen is characteristic of one of the documents throughout. 

Otherwise this article is both interesting ahd instructive. Its dis- 
cussion of the nature of the plagues is enriched with numerous cita- 
tions and parallel cases from the literature, and a bibliography is given 
at the end. An interesting article on the subject, which appeared in 
Die christliche Welt, November 5, 1896, has escaped the author’s atten- 
tion. 

The history of the “ Philistines” is given by Professor Beecher, who 
has made industrious use of the sources of our information. W. Max 
Miiller’s discussion of Die Urheimat der Philister probably appeared 
after the article was in print. Professor Beecher’s well-known conser- 
vatism appears in his endeavor to justify all the statements of the 
Hebrew historians, with no distinction between the documents. Thus 
the notoriously late assertion that Samuel defeated the Philistines 
“so that they came no more into the coasts of Israel” is gravely 
quoted and asserted not to be inconsistent with other statements of 
very different tenor made by the older document. The Philistine 


oppression from which Shamgar was the deliverer is also taken as a 
matter of history, and no notice is taken of the grave problems thus 
raised. 


With these reservations the article may be read with profit, and it 
is of course true that the defect in matters of criticism is less serious in 
a case of this kind than it might be in some others. , 

Rev. John Taylor discusses the “ Patriarchs,” by which he means 
those named in the genealogical tables of Genesis before Abraham. 
The author comes to the conclusion, which he quotes from Professor 
Ryle, that the antedeluvians constitute a group of demigods or 
heroes whose names, in the earliest days of Hebrew tradition, filled up 
the blank between the creation of man and the age of the Israelite 
patriarchs. The longevity ascribed to these personages is shown 
to be unhistorical, and a table is given showing the variant readings of 
the Hebrew, the Samaritan, and the Greek texts. A similar table 
shows the uncertainty of the chronology from Noah to Abraham. The 
author declines to follow Budde in making the numbers given by the 
Samaritan to be original. But he does not state which of the recen- 
sions is to be preferred. 
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Other articles which come within the scope of this notice are 
“Korah” (by Selbie), which assumes the triple analysis of the narra- 
tive; “Laban,” “Lot,” ‘“Machir,” “Manasseh” (by Driver), all of 
which are on the plane that we expect from this accomplished scholar ; 
“‘Manasseh the King” (by Peake), which treats the story of the repent- 
ance as a “characteristic example of the chronicler’s method of rewrit- 
ing history ;” ‘“ Pharaoh” (by Griffith), whose critical caution is well 
placed, and which acknowledges that the Egyptian monuments give 
us no record either of the oppression or of the exodus. 

Articles on ‘“ Melchizedek,” ‘‘ Merodach-Baladan,” “Medes,” and 
“ Nebuchadnezzar” are contributed by Professor Sayce. From anyone 
else it would be astonishing to see Hommel’s parallel reproduced, 
which likens the king of Jerusalem in the Tell-el-Amarna tablets to Mel- 
chizedek. Equally surprising is it to see the statement that Jehoiakin 
was put to death by Nebuchadnezzar, made on the authority of Josephus, 
in the face of the silence of the Hebrew sources. But some allowance 
must be made for the personal equation. 

“‘Mesha” (by Price), “‘ Micaiah” (by Patrick), “ Midian” (by Chap- 
man), “ Mordecai” (by White), ‘‘Naaman” (by McClymont), and 
“Nehemiah” (by Batten) call for no special remark. In general they 
accomplish the purpose for which a dictionary of the Bible is compiled. 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 


New Testament History and Theology—This volume contains no 
contribution to New Testament history which compares in value with 
Dr. Sanday’s “Jesus Christ” in the preceding volume. The nearest 
approach to it here found is Dr. F. H. Chase’s “ Peter (Simon),” 
which, using all the data obtainable from the New Testament and 
patristic writings, is original, concise, and suggestive. The treatment 
of the story as drawn from the Acts is not so valuable as the discussion 
of “St. Peter in Christian Tradition.” The material for this section 
is presented in clear form, convenient for independent study. Dr. 
Chase accepts the tradition of Peter’s activity in Rome in conjunction 
with Paul, holds that Peter did so important a work in Syrian Antioch 
as to warrant the second-century tradition that he was the founder of 
that church, thinks there is no evidence that he ever preached in 
Pontus or Asia Minor, and concludes that he was put to death in 
Rome by Nero, in connection with the persecution in 64. The author 
is fertile in conjectures— for instance, he accounts for Peter’s visit to 
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Rome by supposing that he was summoned thither by Paul to work 
with him in the interests of harmony between the Jewish and gentile 
branches of the church, and he explains the omission of any mention 
of Peter in Second Timothy by the conjecture that he had been sum- 
moned back to Jerusalem by the martyrdom of James. It will be seen . 
that this discussion has very interesting bearing on the life of Paul. 
The long article on “ Paul,” by Professor Findlay, is disappointing in 
the division which treats of the life of the apostle. It may be of interest 
to note that the author dissents from the so-called South-Galatian 
theory, holds (with Sabatier and others) that Paul’s rebuke of Peter in 
Antioch occurred between the second and third missionary journeys, 
and accepts the theory of two imprisonments, with martyrdom in 67. In 
chronology he agrees in the main with the article “Chronology” in Vol. I. 
The map is very poor; no attempt seems to have been made to bring 
it up to date. Mr. W. Fairweather’s “ Maccabees” hardly does justice 
to the most thrilling and critical period of post-exilic Jewish history. 
The main points in the development are correctly indicated, but the 
whole is prolix, runs on one level, and fails to leave any strong impres- 
sion. Among the historical articles of minor importance mention may 
be made of Dr. Chase’s ‘‘ Mark’’—a thorough and clear discussion of 
all that can be gleaned from the New Testament and tradition, with 
some admixture of the author’s own fertile conjecture ; and Mayor’s 
“Mary,” which contains a fresh vindication of the character of Mag- 
dalene. 

The most important discussion for New Testament theology is that 
section of Findlay’s article on “ Paul” which treats of his doctrine. The 
author follows undoubtedly the correct method in treating Paul’s the- 
ology as theocentric, and in representing the doctrine of the grace of 
God as the cornerstone of his Christian thinking. The recognition 
of the kinship between Paul’s use of 8:xaoovvy Oeod and the prophetic 
idea of the righteousness of God is good, though it is possible that 
Professor Findlay underestimates the reflex influence of Paul’s use of 
dixardw on his idea of righteousness. The statement of the apostle’s 
doctrine of the cross is much more adequate than is McGiffert’s, for 
instance. One is unable to escape a feeling that asomewhat too mod- 
ern view of death is attributed to the apostle, and that the mental 
element in his conception of faith is overemphasized. In discussing 
the history of criticism is it not a little misleading to class Steck and 
the recent Dutch critics with the radical wing of the disciples of Baur? 
Dr. V. H. Stanton’s “Messiah” conceives the messianic idea too 
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narrowly, and hardly recognizes sufficiently the varied forms of expres- 
sion assumed by the hope of Israel in different ages. He still dates the 
Enochic similitudes after Christ, and practically ignores them in his. 
construction of the Jewish conception, because outside the New Testa- 
ment the idea manifest in them appears in no other literature that 
has come down to us. Rejecting the messianic significance of the 
title “Son of man,” the author makes no allusion to the support often 
found for his view in Aramaic usage. Has Dalman (Die Worte Jesu) 
convinced him that the appeal to Semitic philology is unavailable ? 
Plummer’s “ Lord’s Supper” might well have dealt at a little greater 
length with the recent theories of the Pauline origin of the institution. 
The article was written with the modern discussion fully in mind, and 
rests its conservative conclusion on the fact that Second Corinthians is 
earlier than Matthew and Mark, and the further fact that Paul’s injunc- 
tions concerning the supper require the support of current church 
usage to give them any force. Professor Denney’s treatment of the 
“Law in the New Testament” leaves little to be desired in an article 
necessarily so concise. Professor Adeney’s article on “ Mediation ” is 
also concise, sane, and helpful, the reminder that in the New Testament 
the conceptions of blood and sacrifice are refined and spiritualized 
being specially welcome. The number of articles bearing on New 
Testament theology is not large. Mention might further be made of 
those on the “ Man of Sin,” by Dr. M. R. James, and “ Michael,” by 
Professor Charles, which are models for clearness and modernness of 
treatment; also of Dr. Purves’ “ Logos.” There are several studies of 
important words, such as “ Knowledge,” by Dr. Denney, who does not 
keep distinct enough yv@o.s and godia; “ Light,” by F. H. Woods; 
“‘ Life and Death,” by G. C. Martin, disappointing ; ‘‘ Love,” by Dr. J. 
Orr ; “Man,” by Professor Adeney; “ Millennium,” by Professor W.. 
Adams Brown. In the field of apologetics, Dr. J. H. Bernard has 
contributed a full defense of “ Miracle,” following in the main the old 


lines of argument. 
RusH RHEES. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New Testament Introduction.— On almost any basis of comparison, 
the article on the “‘New Testament Canon,” by Professor Stanton, is dis- 
appointing. While it is true that he has discussed the various positions 
of Harnack and Zahn, his general method makes the article hardly more 
than a presentation of the external evidence of the existence of the 
New Testament books in the early church. The deeper question as to 
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the origin and growth of the canon itself, as well as that of local and 
partial canons, is not handled. Yet it isa good summary of the exter- 
nal evidence of the various books of the New Testament. Other 
articles in the volume dealing with the New Testament introduction, 
however, are admirable, especially that of Professor Chase upon the 
two epistles of Peter. It would be difficult to find a more complete 
and lucid statement of the problems which they present, or of the mate- 
rial which must be handled by anyone who wishes to come to a fair 
conclusion as to their authorship and date. The articles are models of 
introductory method. Much the same may be said of Professor Sal- 
mon’s article upon the gospel of Mark. If any criticism were to 
be made upon it, it would be that there is too little consideration of 
the sources of the gospel, although this lack is to some degree offset 
by a full discussion of its relations with Matthew and Luke. The 
paper of Professor Bartlett upon Matthew is much less elaborate than 
that upon Mark, but it turnishes a general survey of the prevailing 
critical position as regards the book. One interesting position taken 
by Professor Bartlett is that Matthew and Luke probably did not use 
in common the Logia document. Principal Bebb, on the other hand, 
holds that the verbal agreement of certain passages seems to require 
the hypothesis of the use of a common written Greek source by both 
Matthew and Luke. It is unfortunate that Professor Bebb’s paper 
does not grapple more vigorously with the synoptic problem, to 
which Luke’s gospel furnishes such a convenient introduction. Other 
articles upon the introduction, like that of Bernard upon “ Philemon” 
and of Gibb on“ Philippians,” hardly require special attention, although 


they are on the whole satisfactory. 
S. M. 


The Christian Use of the Psalms. With Essays on the Proper 
Psalms in the Anglican Prayer Book. By Rev. T. K. 
Cueyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of Interpretation of 
Holy Scriptures at Oxford, etc. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1900. Pp. 273. $2. 


Professor Cheney’s authority as a student of the Psalter has been 
already established by his translation and commentary issued in 1888 
under the title Zhe Book of Psalms; and his Bampton Lectures for 
1889, entitled Zhe Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter. These 
works are evidence of his thoroughly critical and conscientious work. 
This little book is practically merely a discussion of the interpretation 
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and appropriateness of eighteen psalms found in the Anglican Prayer 
Book. These psalms are: 2, 19, 21, 22, 24, 38, 40, 45, 46, 47, 48, 54, 
57, 68, 85, 110, 118, and 132. The preface states that the change 
which has passed or is passing over the views of biblical scholars will 
soon more or less affect educated laymen. This fact calls for a discus- 
sion of the Psalms from a thoroughly modern point of view. These 
brief discussions are in sympathy with a criticism and an exegesis which 
aim at thoroughness and exactness. This work is merely the fore- 
runner of a new attempt to translate the Psalms from a corrected text. 
New critical views ought not to throw the Psalms out of public service, 
but rather to give them a new and a larger significance. 

The introductory discussion of twenty pages is a plea for a thorough 
revision and a broadening of the scope of the Anglican Prayer Book, 
on the basis of the broader scholarship of our day, and of the extra 
latitude given the American Episcopal church in this respect. The 
new and corrected text of the Hebrew Psalter would be the main 
ground for Professor Cheyne’s contention for revision. 

The discussions—often elaborate— of the above-named eighteen 
psalms are full of interest. In his exposition and elaboration of Ps. 21 
(p. 77*), while holding in Bampton Lectures to a Maccabzean back- 
ground, he here adopts a messianic interpretation, not for this psalm 
only, but for Ps. 20 as well. On its position in the Prayer Book he 
says (p. 78): “Evidently we can no more say this psalm with satisfac- 
tion on Ascension Day than we can recite the forty-fifth psalm (rightly 
understood) on Christmas Day.” Ps. 11o also falls under the ban. 
“ But so much, at any rate, ought to be clear that the compilers of our 
Prayer Book were in error in so far as they based their appointment of 
Ps. 110 as a proper psalm for Christmas Day on the language which 
Jesus is reported to have used to the scribes and Pharisees” (pp. 
235, 236). Space will not permit the mention of some of the many 
other places in which Professor Cheyne disagrees with the sainted 
compilers in their implied interpretation of the old Prayer Book. 
The vigor, boldness, and critical acumen of the author are outstanding 
characteristics of the discussions. 

Ira M. PRICE. 


The Mind of Tennyson. By Proressor E. HERSHEY SNEATH, 
Pu.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


“‘T have to read a little poetry every day to keep my soul alive,” 
said a young minister who had always a book of poetry tying on his 
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study table. One of the vital helps to the spiritual life of our preach- 
ers is the poetry, and especially the religious poetry, of such men as 
Dante, Milton, Tennyson, Wordsworth, and Browning. A careful 
study of their great thoughts on the greatest of all subjects, expressed 
in the most beautiful language, is a necessary part of the education of 
every broadly cultivated mind. 

An excellent guide for such a study of Tennyson’s religious ideas 
has been furnished lately by Professor E. Hershey Sneath, of Yale, in 
his Zhe Mind of Tennyson: His Thoughts on God, Freedom, and Immor- 
tality. Tennyson’s aim, he says, is primarily ethical, and his business, 
through his art, is to help men live this life as it ought to be lived, by 
proclaiming its great hopes, beliefs, and ideals. The most important 
of them refer to God, freedom, and immortality, so into these divi- 
sions the author classifies the poet’s religious thoughts as taken from 
his poems and occasionally from letters. 

As to Tennyson’s idea of God, he is, the poet declares, unknow- 
able except by faith, a personal God whose love can be felt by faith 
alone, not proved by nature. He opposes materialism and pantheism, 
but believes the spiritual to be real. For Tennyson’s ideas about free- 
dom, Professor Sneath shows by many quotations that he ardently’ 
believes in the reality of free will and its being essential to a concep- 
tion of the worth of life. He protests against the agnostic belief that 
man is governed by mechanical laws. ‘Think well !— Do-well will 
follow thought.” Tennyson believed in organic evolution as to the 
body, but that the soul is not so evolved from brute mind, and by the 
exercise of will, with moral ideals, should rule the body. ‘“ His position 
in regard to freedom is that it is not a knowad/e reality, but a delievable 
As to the question of immortality, Professor Sneath divides 
Tennyson’s mental attitude, during the time when “he faced the 
specters of the mind” and laid them, into four periods. The first, of 
uncritical belief, resting in an inherited faith; the second, “when he 
awakes from the sleep of dogmatism and experiences the first rude 
shocks of doubt;” the third finds him endeavoring to establish his 
faith on a rational basis in the face of his own doubts and those of his 
age; the fourth finds him “emerging from this long period of rational 
consideration into the enjoyment of a calm and serene faith.” Pro- 
fessor Sneath sums up in fourteen heads Tennyson’s arguments for the 
immortality of the soul, given out to himself and others during fifty- 
six years of serious reflection, and culminating in the clear note of 
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faith expressed in the “Crossing of the. Bar,” the poem which Tenny- 
son asked to have printed at the end of every collection of his poems. 


D. L. Porter. 


The History of the Higher Criticism of the New Testament. By 
Henry S. Nasu. (Mew Testament Handbooks.) New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. 187. $0.75. 

The full title of this book is significant: Zhe History of the 
Higher Criticism of the New Testament, Being the History of the 
Process whereby the Word of God has Won the Right to be Understood. 
This “process” is traced through all the Christian centuries. The 
“right to be understood” was not enjoyed by the Bible before the 
Reformation, because, “under the hand of a bold, allegorical method, 
the sacred text lay helpless.” The appeal to the Bible as against tra- 
dition was made by the Reformers. From that day the Bible has been 
coming to its “right.” 

To an understanding of the Bible the religious motive is not suffi- 
cient. ‘The Bible, in its essence, is a history, a body of facts; there- 
fore it must be historically studied.”’ By “criticism” the author does 
not mean “any given set of opinions” regarding the Bible, but rather 
“an intellectual temperament, a mental disposition.” This “ tempera- 
ment” may coexist with a “very positive faith in the supernatural.” 
One suggestive chapter heading of the book is “The Inspiration of 
Criticism.” The author holds that our critical age is no less inspired 
than was the credal period. This thought finds varied expression 
throughout the book, and evidently is of fundamental importance in 
the judgment of the author. At the same time he is not blind to the 
faults of critics, nor inappreciative of the dangers connected with 
critical study. But the authority of criticism is not impaired by the 
sins of critics, and, while various results of criticism must be deplored, 
the critical ideal itself cannot be abandoned. A “divine compulsion” 
is laid on the church to study the Bible historically. 

The development of criticism is traced from Simon and Semler 
down to the annus mirabilis, 1835. Then the ¢endencies and the 
schools of modern times are discussed. ‘The one solid and certain 
gain of criticism,” says the author, “is that the study of the New Tes- 
tament has entered, once for all, the historical stage... . . The sense . 
of fact has triumphed over the dogma of infallibility in all its forms.” 
From this brief and inadequate outline of Professor Nash’s book it 
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will appear, I trust, that it is conceived in a broad spirit, and executed 
in close sympathy with the rights of Scripture and the need of the 
individual believer. It is a vindication of higher criticism from 
within, that is, from the very nature of revelation itself; and therefore 
it seems to me a book for which there is a real and widespread need. 
GeorGE H. GILBERT. 


The Messages of Paul, arranged in historical order, analyzed, 
and freely rendered in paraphrase, with introductions. By 
PROFESSOR GEORGE B. STEVENS, PH.D., D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. xiii+ 268. $1.25, net. 

The material of this book was first published two years ago, under 
the title Zhe Epistles of Paul in Modern English. In its present form 
it has been reset with some revision, and conformed in style to the 
“ Messages of the Bible”’ series edited by Professors Sanders and Kent. 
The addition of the marginal analyses, and the introductions which state 
briefly the time, place, and occasion of the writing of each letter, 
increase the value of the book largely. An essay of thirty pages is new, 
treating of the use of epistles in the early Christian church, the peculiari- 
ties of the Pauline epistles, Paul’s life as seen in his epistles, Paul’s 
addresses, etc. The volume is therefore much improved in appearance 
and usefulness. 

We bespeak for the book a wide use among Bible readers generally. 
The endeavor to put Paul’s letters into our present-day English, and 
to give a true historical interpretation to his utterances, has here been 
in a high degree successful. And the benefit which comes to one 
from reading such a commentary can hardly be equaled by the same 
amount of time spent in any other method of studying the epistles. 
It is difficult for us to bring the New Testament epistles into a condi- 
tion of reality, as though we were actually hearing the apostle speak ; 
but this is necessary to our understanding of his letters. Professor 


Stevens’ book will give great assistance in this effort. 
CW. ¥. 


The Divine Discipline of Israel: An Address and Three Lectures 
on the Growth of Ideas in the Old Testament. By G. 
BucHAnAN Gray, M.A. London: A. & C. Black, Igoo. 
Pp. vi+128. 3s. 

The address which opens this volume furnishes the title. The 
three lectures discuss the development of moral ideas and life in 

Israel. All have the clearness associated with oral discourse, and are 
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comprehensible by untrained readers. The author is master of his 
theme, as his ease in handling his material proves. He belongs to the 
critical school of Old Testament study, and his exposition and con- 
clusions are on the basis which this school accepts. The address aims 
to show that the critical positions rather strengthen than weaken the 
Christian view of the special divine influence exercised upon Israel to 
make it the medium of a universal salvation. In the lectures the 
author rejects the view that all parts of the Old Testament have equal 
moral significance, and points out how in Israel’s history there was 
growth in moral ideals. God and man together were conceived on an 
ever higher ethical plane. The limitations of space permit the sub- 
stantiation of the thesis by a choice of examples rather than by an 
adequate exposition of the material in full. The book will be found 
to be stimulating and instructive. 

G. S. G. 


Sunday School Reform, from the Modern Educational Standpoint. 
By Mary E. Hutcueson. Columbus, Ohio: Church Educa- 
tion Association, 1900. Pp. 40. Cloth, $0,50; paper, 
$0.25. 

The author is one who, after a full experience in regular educational 

work, has for the past five years been applying the modern psychologic 

and pedagogical principles to the religious instruction of children. A 

series of primary lessons for the Sunday school, exemplifying the 

application of the present approved educational ideas to this kind of 
instruction, was first published by her in 1896, and has met with hearty 
and general approbation. By Miss Hutcheson’s efforts a movement of 
progress has grown to large proportions in the Episcopal denomina- 
tion. The present little book contains a series of articles which first 
appeared in the Living Church, setting forth the fundamental features 
of the problem of modern religious education. The business of the 
teacher is to “find out what the child is, to take him as he is, and then 
to proceed to develop him according to the necessities and laws of his 
being.” The suggestions here made for the reconstruction of religious 
teaching are excellent, and there can be no question that we are 
moving forward rapidly to its accomplishment. It is the obvious 
duty of every sincere worker in the Sunday school to acquaint himself 
with, and qualify himself for, the better type of religious instruction. 

For this the present little book can render a real service, and it should 

be put into the hands of Sunday-school workers generally. 

Ww. V. 
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[Books marked with an asterisk (*) will be reviewed in subsequent issues. ] 


OLD TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 


CRIDGE, EDWARD. As It Was inthe Beginning; or, The Historical Principle 
Applied to the Mosaic Scriptures. Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1900. 
Pp. 121. $0.75. 

The title is misleading. The author is concerned with no historical principle 
that would be recognized by historians, but endeavors to show that “by Jesus were all 
things created; and not only so, but also that by and through him, as his Angel or 
Messenger, God ruled in the affairs of men in their divers dispensations.” A con- 
clusion as to the value of the “historical principle” may also be formed by the 
author’s declaration that it is “no wild speculation, but is in full harmony with the 
Scriptures,” that God created Adam as an infant, and that angels ministered to him 
during infancy. It is this sort of book that will make Bible study a laughing stock 
among educated men and women. 

MEyeER, F. B. The Prophet of Hope: Studies in Zechariah. Chicago: 
F. H. Revell Co., 1900. Pp. 157. $1. 

SELLIN, D. ERNsT. Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der jiidischen 
Gemeinde nach dem babylonischen Exil. I: Der Knecht Gottes bei 
Deuterojesaja. Pp. iv-+302. II: Die Restauration der jiidischen 
Gemeinde in den Jahren 538-516. Das Schicksal Serubbabels. Pp. 
iv-+1g9. Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. 
(Georg Béhme), Igor. 

A work of the first importance for all students. 


ARTICLES. 


ARNOLT, W. Muss-. Amos 5:26 (21-27). Zxfositor, December, 1900, pp. 
414-28. 

The original arrangement of the passage appears to have been as follows: 

21 Ihate, I despise your feast days; I will not smell (the sweet savor) during 
your assemblies. 

22 Though ye offered unto me your burnt-offerings and cereal oblations, I will 
not be satisfied. 
Nor will I regard the peace-offerings of your fatlings. 
Away from me with the sound of thy songs; the music of thy harps I will 
not hear. O house of Israel, thou stiff-necked people! The same thou art 
now that thou wert in the past. For 
Was it (really) sacrifices and cereal oblations with which ye approached me 
in the wilderness for forty years, O house of Israel ? 
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[No! is Yahweh’s emphatic answer. But I was longsuffering and forgiving. 
But no longer will I spare thee, O house of Israel! as truly as my name is 
“the God of hosts” :] 
24 Judgment shall roll as waters; and righteousness as a perennial stream. 
27 And I will carry you away into captivity, even beyond Damascus, saith 
Yahweh, whose name is “the God of hosts.” 

Amos died; but the event which he had foreseen and foretold was not “—" in 
coming. Samaria succumbed. A later prophet, well acquainted with the utterances 
of Amos and the fate of the Israelites, described the religious assimilation of the 
exiles most succinctly in the words (vs. 26), adding them “on the margin,” so to 
speak, whence the final redactor incorporated the verse, with slight changes, into the 
text preceding vs. 27 and transposed for the sake of clearness, as he thought, vss. 
24 and 25. 

And these are the words of that unknown writer which he addressed to the 
Israelites, now in captivity, as if they were present : 

26 And now ye worship Ninib as your decider (or king) and even as your 

slohim; and the star Saturn, as your idol, which ye have made unto yourselves. 

From Assyrio-Babylonian literature it is shown why the writer of this verse 
mentions Ninib (SAG-KUD) and his star 4aimdnu in preference to others. 


BLACK, ARMSTRONG. Joseph: An Ethical and Biblical Study. 7. The Second 
to Pharaoh, the Savior of Egypt. Exfosttor, December, 1900, pp. 445-62. 

Briecs, C. A. Use of mm in the Old Testament. Journal of Biblical 
Literature, December, 1900, pp. 132-45. 


CoFFIN, F. J. The Third Commandment. Journal of Biblical Literature, 
December, 1900, pp. 166-88. 

The following propositions may be presented as the results of this discussion: 

1. The history of the interpretation of this commandment reveals three distinct 
renderings, which result from the different interpretations of the Hebrew word trans- 
lated “take in vain”: (@) Thou shalt not utter the name of Yahweh thy God for a 
bad or malicious purpose, etc.; (4)... . in vain, thoughélessly, profanely; (c)... 
Sor falsehood. 

2. An inductive study of the word reveals apparently an early and a later signifi- 
cation of the word; the earlier corresponding to (a) in the previous paragraph, the 
later to (4), while a more specific meaning in reference to witness-bearing corresponds 
to (c). 

3. A comparative study of conceptions regarding the divine name among early 
peoples reveals the universal fact that there was, in accordance with primitive realistic 
conceptions, a proper use of the divine name permitted to the worshiper, for good 
and beneficial purposes, while any aduse of the name, for bad or malicious purposes, 
was strongly condemned. 

4. Ahistorical study of the phrase “name of Yahweh” in the Old Testa- 
ment shows a conception of the divine name similar to that among outside peo- 
ples, but differing as the Hebrew idea of God differed from that of other peoples, and 
developing with the growing spiritual conceptions of the character and nature of 
God. 

5. The Old Testament, in legislation and prophecy, discloses a permitted use of 
the divine name, while any unlawful use is sternly prohibited. Such use and abuse 
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change ever in adaptation to the necessities of the age, and in harmony with a growing 
spirituality in the conception of God. 

6. The oath, in its origin, connects itself with the general primitive conception 
of the use and the abuse of the divine name; and, in the Old Testament, comes under 
the scope of the prohibition of the third commandment as a specific use of the divine 
name. 

Denio, F. B. The Genitive in Hebrew. Journal of Biblical Literature, 
December, 1900, pp. 107-13. 

Dovetas, C. M. Psalm Hundred and Tenth. Bible Student, January, 
IgOI, pp. 9-13. 

K6niG, Ep. Die siebzig Jahrwochen in Dan. 9, 24-27. Neue kirchliche 
Zeitschrift, December, 1900. 

MARGOLIOUTH, D. S. Old Testament Criticism in Its Relation to Teaching. 
Homiletic Review, January, 1901, pp. 8-13. 

PRATT, WALDO S. A Comparative Study of Psalm XLV. Journal y 
Biblical Literature, December, 1900, pp. 189-218. 

After a minutely critical comparative study of this psalm, Professor Pratt con- 
cludes that it is dependent on the Deutero-Isaiah, and thus at least as late as the end 
of the exile, the theme being “the relation established between Yahweh and the holy 
people through his anointed ‘king’ at a time of a national forgetfulness.” The 
ideal king there stands as the representative of God, ready to receive the homage of 
the royally arrayed daughter (of Zion) amid a scene of “religious as well as secular 
festivity.” 

WALKER, D. A. The Levitical Priesthood. Journal of Biblical Literature, 
December, Ig00, pp. 124-31. 

Professor Walker traces the descendants of Levi from their beginnings as an ordi- 
nary tribe of Israel, warlike, conservative, and zealously religious in the new Mosaic 
sense, through the military reverses that shattered their tribal organization, and, leaving 
them without a part of the land they could call their own, threw them back upon their 
peculiar religious gifts for a livelihood. In Samuel’s day these scattered individuals 
began to gather into companies. David recognized and confirmed their religious. 
function and privilege, and these grew under his successors. But not until the return 
from Babylon did the Levites finally gain reinstatement as “the leading social force 
in the nation,” and find themselves in a position to publish their own account of the 
origin of their priestly office. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 


BALDENSPERGER, W. Das spiatere Judenthum als Vorstufe des Christen- 
thums. Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1g00. Pp. 30. 
M. 0.60. 

In this pamphlet — which, though not so marked, greatly resembles an address — 
Professor Baldensperger emphasizes the great importance of later Judaism, not asa 
background for the life and teaching of Jesus, but as something with which they were 
genetically connected. The two great movements in Judaism he properly regards as 
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that toward legalism and that toward messianism. ‘The apocalyptic form of thought 
Professor Baldensperger regards as characterizing only a small group of Jews; the 
wisdom literature, as an attempt to erect a sort of secular law as over against the oral 
law of the rabbis. Perhaps the most important element of the paper, however, is its 
insistence upon the surpassing influence of the personality of Jesus. Though con- 
ditioned by historical evolution, Christianity is not a new form of Judaism. Its 
origina] element is not the individual teachings or the general doctrine of Jesus, but 
rather his own deep religious personality. The true explanation of the separation of 
‘Christianity from Judaism the historian must seek in this personality. In it he meets 
‘an enigma which cannot be answered in the ecclesiastical-metaphysical sense of the 
union of two ununitable natures, but rather in the historical-psychological sense of 
an inconceivably deep life of faith. , 


BossuET, J. B. The Sermon on the Mount. Translated with a short Intro- 
duction by F. M. Capes. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1900. Pp. 
xvi+144. $1. 

This book of the great French preacher consists of meditations for forty-seven 
days. It is a book that cannot grow old as an aid to devotion. 


*KENNEDY, J. H. The Second and Third Epistles of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians. London: Methuen & Co., 1900. Pp. xxviii-+-202. 6s. 


THOMAS, JAMES. Our Records of the Nativity and Modern Historical 
Research: A Reply to Professor Ramsay’s Thesis. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1900. Pp. xvi-+ 400. 6s. 

The author has gathered together a vast amount of criticism of Professor Ram- 
say’s Was Christ Born in Bethlehem? It would be too much to say he has destroyed 
that volume’s value, but he has certainly shown some of its weak points — notably its 
conjectures as to the relations of Herod I. and Augustus. 


WEBER, V. Die Abfassung des Galaterbriefs vor dem Apostelkonzil. 
Ravensburg: Verlag von Hermann Kitz, 1900. Pp. xxi-+405. M. 5. 


WEINEL, H. Die Bildersprache Jesu in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Erforschung 
seines inneren Lebens. Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
Ig00. Pp. 49. M. 1.20. 

This pamphlet contains one of the addresses delivered in honor of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the professorship of Bernard Stade. It opens up an exceedingly 
interesting problem by attempting to use the parables of Jesus as means of studying his 
self-consciousness. The author regards the parables as the natural reflection of the 
outer world which Jesus had gained during the years of his private life. How dif- 
ferent his experience must have been from that of the city-bred Paul appears from 
his references to village life and the homes of the poorer classes. In fact, the entire 
imagery of the parables may be used as means of picturing the environment in which 
Jesus lived. More than this, the parables show that Jesus was essentially a poetical- 
prophetic genius, to whom all earthly things were and became the likeness of the eter- 
nal and the heavenly. Incidentally the author discovers in the parables evidence of 
their authenticity and grounds for criticising certain of the positions of Jiilicher. Some- 
times he appears to miss the point of a parable, as, for example, when he regards 
those in Matt., chap. 13, as having to do with the inner life of a man, rather than with 
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that of the kingdom as an institution. The especial suggestiveness of the address 
lies in opening up an almost uncultivated field for the student of the inner life of 
Jesus. 


ARTICLES. 


Fries, S.A. Jesu Vorstellungen von der Auferstehung der Toten. Vortrag 
auf dem Congrés de I’histoire des religions in Paris, 3.-8. September 
1900. Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde 
des Urchristentums, December, 1900, pp. 291-307. 


Harris, J. R. Verse-Division of the New Testament. Journal of Biblical 
Literature, December, 1900, pp. 114-23. 


HERSMAN,C.C. The Parable of the Unjust Steward, II. Bible Student, 
January, Ig01, pp. 30-37. 

MILLIGAN, GEORGE. The Servant of the Lord in the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew. Zxfositor, December, 1900, pp. 463-70. 


Nourse, E. E. Jesus’ Messianic Claims. A Study Based on the Synoptic 
Gospels. Bible Student, January, 1901, pp. 38-49. 

The author holds that the term “Son of man” was a “very suggestive title, 
capable of meaning more or less. Hence we conclude that his use of this title does 
not give us any certain ground for forming an opinion as to what he thought of his 
own personal nature.” His conclusion as to the entire result of a study of the synop- 
tics in reference to Jesus’ messianic claims is that Jesus appeared in public, having 
been announced by the Baptist, giving the general impression that he was possibly 
the Messiah, and in various ways claiming to be the Messiah. As such he conceived 
his mission to be to teach certain, infallible truth; to do mighty works (for several dif- 
ferent reasons); to proclaim the forgiveness of sins; to be the mediator between man 
and God; to be head, even king, of the messianic kingdom; to usher in a new era. 
As intrusted with such a work, he ever emphasized his own supreme importance and 
greatness, speaking of himself generally as the “Son of man,” and also asserting 
himself to be the “ Son of God,” who alone knows the Father and makes him known 
to whom he (the Son) wills. Farther than this a fair induction will not carry us. Only 
when we get the later testimony of the beloved disciple, of the early apostolic church, of 
the inspired Paul, are we fully prepared to estimate correctly this testimony of the 
synoptic record and appreciate its deep significance. 

The last sentence is somewhat enigmatic, but no more so than the definition of 
“Son of man.” Should Jesus’ usage of the term be reduced to a “more or less” ? 
And could he “emphasize his own greatness, speaking of himself as Son of man” ? 
The entire treatment is formal—an inevitable result of the failure to adopt the his- 
torical method in the study both of terms and of the relations of Jesus to the current 
messianism of his day. 

Ramsay, W. M. Historical Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians. 
XXX: Eating in an Idol Temple. XXXI: The Corinthian Clubs or 
Associations. XXXII: The Common Meal. XXXIII: The Pagan 
Clubs and the Christian Church. XXXIV: The Eucharist in St. Paul's 
Gospel. Zxfositor, December, 1900, pp. 429-44. 
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THAYER, J. H. The Ethical Method of Jesus. Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, December, Ig00, pp. 146-65. 

This address by Professor Thayer is marked, not only by breadth of scholarship 
and simplicity of style, but by an insight into the method of Jesus which makes it 
worthy of a wider reading than it is likely to obtain in a technical journal. It first 
considers the literalness of the ethical sayings of Jesus. Professor Thayer here 
clearly draws a distinction between the giving of precepts and of principles. Jesus 
takes instances made for him by everyday life, in which the ruling motive is unmis- 
takable, and sets in glaring contrast with them the principle which ought to have 
sway in a man’s life. Another characteristic of his method is his refusal to make an 
indiscriminate onset upon the existing constitution of society. At this point Professor 
Thayer discusses in some detail the social teaching of Jesus, with special reference to 
the parables and sayings dealing with wealth. A third phase of the ethical method 
of Jesus is its specificness. As an illustration of this Professor Thayer discusses the 
parable of the Unrighteous Steward, which, he rightly says, has nothing to do with the 
morality of the steward, but is simply a bold appropriation of current views and pro- 
cesses for moral edification. So, too, in other of his sayings he strips off the disguises 
under which men conceal themselves from themselves. A fourth characteristic men- 
tioned is Jesus’ habit of appealing to other than intellectual powers. Yet at the same 
time there is an admirable educative power lodged in his teachings. He leaves his 
disciples to extricate from the figurative or pictorial or axiomatic expressions in which 
his lessons are couched the particular application demanded by the principle which 
they contain. The very certainty that men will differ as to the meaning of many of 
his teachings makes more emphatic the need of patient, candid study of his words, 
and of sincerity and discretion in the attempt to apply them. Christian principles of 
conduct are not to be dealt with as if they were a code of laws. The New Testament 
is not a moral receipt-book. Every age must adjust the unalterable principles of 
Jesus’ teachings to its own requirements. In this adjustment which every disciple 
must make lies one element of Christian training. The profit in such an effort results, 
as in the case of the child with its problem in arithmetic, not from the answer, but 
from the getting of it. 


WINTERBOTHAM, CANON. Our Lord’s Vision of the End. Exfositor, 
December, 1900, pp. 401-13. 

The “eschatological discourses” of Jesus have numerous parallels in the prophets. 
They are therefore under the law of prophetic perspective. Joel, chaps. 1 and 2, may 
be used here as a parallel, for it gives absolutely absurdity if treated purely chrono- 
logically. Z%me distance almost disappears in the case of prophetic, as space distance 
does in the case of ordinary, perspective. This is true of the words of Jesus, and 
explains the absence of chronological precision in his eschatology. As a prophet he 
saw the fall of Jerusalem to be immediate, and directly above and beyond he saw, in 
utter disregard of the intervening time, “the end.” 


RELATED SUBJECTS. 
BOOKS. 


AIKEN, C. F. The Dhamma of Gotama the Buddha and the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Boston: Marlier & Co., 1900. Pp. xvii-+ 348. $1.50 
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Peck, G. C. Bible Tragedies. New York: Eaton & Mains, Igoo. Pp. 
172. $1. 

A Book oF CoMMON WorsHIP, prepared under direction of the New York 
State Conference of Religion by a Committee on the Possibilities of 
Common Worship. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1goo. Pp. xiv+ 
418. 

This volume is in three divisions : I, ‘Scripture Readings,” in which is a rather use- 

-ful collection of quotations from the great religious literatures; II, “ Prayers,” which 

include most of the great prayers of history (which are not too Christian to be used by 

“liberal religionists’’); and III, “ Hymns,” among which are many mediocre selections. 

As a book of worship it is likely to prove a failure, but as a religious anthology it is 

more successful. 


ARTICLES. 
Bacon, B. W. The Exegesis of Tomorrow. Outlook, January 5, 1901, pp. 
67-73. 

After rendering due appreciation to the work of philological exegesis, this paper 
considers criticism as a presupposition to interpretation. ‘The destructive criticism 
finds all the justification it has —and it is not without justification —in “ bibliolatry,” 
but there is another criticism which “seeks to become the servant and not the enemy 
of exegesis.” This it is that leads us to understand the Scriptures genetically. For 
its followers critical study has in fact transformed the Bible “from a fetich into a 
channel of the water of life.” Biblical study of the future, besides being critical, will 
be Aistorico-grammatical rather than grammatico-historical. The interpreter, as a stu- 
dent of history as well as of words, will learn to distinguish fearlessly between that 
which is local and temporary in the Bible and that which is eternal; and, above all, 
will grow into sympathy with the biblical writers. 

An abstract does the paper injustice. It should be read by every minister and 
theological student. There have been few clearer and more inspiring presentations of 
the true method of Bible study. The issue may as well be squarely faced: either 
Bible study must follow these lines, or the church will lose even its present hold upon 
the educated classes. May God grant that this latter alternative shall never be 
realized ! 

Carus, PAuL. Jew and Gentile in Early Christianity. Mondst, January, 
IgOl, pp. 267-76. 

The Jews of the dispersion were under the influence of the Persian religion 
Mazdaism, of Indian faiths (in the case of Alexandrian Jews) like those of the Gym- 
nosophists, Jains, Buddhists. The prototype of all apocalyptic literature is Zoroastrian. 
The gnostic society of the Nazarenes preceded Jesus, for he himself bore the name, 
and was under eastern influences. Paulinism was independent of it, and differs from 
it radically. The Nazarenes after the fall of Jerusalem lived in the villages of Syria, 
and later were regarded as heretics with a gospel of their own—the “Gospel of the 
Hebrews.” 

A bit of naive speculation by a Jearned man. 
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